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EDITORIAL 


INSTER Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, is an 
institution for which THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY has always 
had the warmest esteem. It was founded in the same year as the 
QUARTERLY, and both were designed in their respective ways to 
serve the same end, the maintenance and furtherance of the his- 
toric Christian faith. We are very conscious that the Seminary’s 
record in achieving this end has been immeasurably more 
impressive than the QUARTERLY’S; but throughout the thirty years 
of our existence the QUARTERLY has always regarded the Semin- 
ary as setting a standard in this regard by which its own 
performance can be properly assessed. As a citadel of biblical 
and theological scholarship the Seminary is unsurpassed through- 
out the English-speaking world. We are honoured by being 
permitted to include the name of one former professor and that 
of one present professor of the Seminary in our list of Editorial 
Correspondents. No contributions have been more highly valued 
by us than those coming from our Westminster colleagues, and 
this tradition of friendship and help on their part is worthily pro- 
moted in the present issue by Di. Young’s paper on Old Testament 
theology. The Editor of the QUARTERLY is bound to add that he 
has the most compelling personal reasons for a sense of gratitude 
and admiration every time he thinks of the Seminary. 


The Seminary is able to celebrate its thirtieth anniversary in a 
most appropriate manner by announcing that a programme of 
study leading to the degree of Doctor of Theology is to be 
inaugurated in the session 1960-61. The present B.D. and Th.M. 
programmes will continue. The inauguration of the doctoral pro- 
gramme necessitated certain changes in the Charter of the 
Seminary, and these changes required court approval. The par- 
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ticular court whose approval was required does not grant such 
approval without the recommendation of the State Council of 
Education, and the Pennsylvania Council of Education does not 
give this recommendation lightly. The fact that the necessary 
recommendation and approval have been given is an impartial 
testimony to the academic standard of the Seminary, whose 
influence in the cause of Reformed truth will surely be enhanced 
thereby. 
* * * * * 
. N. B. STONEHOUSE, Professor of New Testament in the 
Seminary, has been appointed guest professor in the Free 
University of Amsterdam under the Fulbright scheme for the year 
1959-60. This renewal of the ties uniting Dr. Stonehouse to his 
Alma Mater will be a pleasant and profitable experience for them 
* * * * * 
OM the Free University of Amsterdam we have received its 
Bulletin for April 1959, an illustrated folder which gives an 
interesting account of the latest developments in the life of the 
University. The Rector, Professor G. C. Berkouwer, writes a 
short foreword entitled “The Free University in the World”, 
beginning: “Apparently it is too great a pretension to speak in 
such a manner. The Free University has already been accused 
of acting as a cell-former for the christianization of Europe. And 
now we do not mention ‘Europe’ only, but ‘the world’!” We hope 
and believe that more and more ground will be provided for this 
serious accusation! In an age of university expansion, we are glad 
to know of the expansion of the Free University. Like Westmin- 
ster Seminary, the Free University has been a true friend to this 
QUARTERLY since its inception, and our Vivat! crescat! floreat ! 
is voiced as cordially for the one institution as for the other. 
* * * * * 


have received from the Rev. Samuel E. Boyle, of the 

Reformed Presbyterian Mission in Japan, an analysis of the 
twenty-four issues for the year 1958 of the Shanghai periodical 
Tian Feng (“‘Heavenly Wind”), the organ of the Chinese Chris- 
tian Three Self Patriotic Movement. The periodical is evidently 
largely given over to propaganda on behalf of present government 
and party policies in the People’s Republic of China, and even 
the more directly Christian contributions show signs of propaganda 
influence. It is, of course, easy for those who are not exposed to 
the various pressures involved to criticize our Chinese brethren; 
and we can well understand their leaning over backwards in their 
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eagerness to render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s. But 
the signs are that this particular Caesar is receiving a number of 
the things that are not his, over and above what he may right- 
fully claim. The most regrettable feature of the whole business, 
however, is the censorious attitude taken up not only to Christians 
in other lands (including some who have given unselfish service 
to China), but Chinese Christians too whose principles and prac- 
tices deviate from the party line, or whose independent and free- 
lance activities are an obstacle in the way of regimentation. The 
World Council of Churches and the International Council of 
Christian Churches are impartially condemned as imperialist 
agencies; and Dr. Billy Graham’s visit to India in 1956 is repre- 
sented as an attempt to counteract the effects of the visit paid 
shortly before by Marshal Bulganin and Mr. Khrushchev of the 
U.S.S.R.!| On which the only appropriate comment seems to be 
the Iron Duke’s remark when someone accosted him in the street 
and said: “Mr. Smith, I believe” — “Sir, if you believe that, you 
will believe anything!” It is the deliberate personal denigration 
of fellow-Christians, rather than this naive political misinterpre- 
tation (which in itself might be a mere smoke-screen), that is 
the gravest offence against Christian charity. There is, for 
example, little evidence of the love that thinks no evil in the 
attacks on Mr. Wang Ming-tao, whose insistence on the 
Redeemer’s crown rights in His own kingdom is described by Mr. 
Boyle as the greatest attempt at Christian resistance in Commun- 
ist China yet known to the outside world. For all the attempts 
to silence Mr. Wang or to nullify his witness by alleged recanta- 
tions, Mr. Wang’s name will be remembered with honour in 
centuries to come when his persecutors have been forgotten. But 
if the powers that be in that land think they can exploit 
Christianity for their own ends, they will find that, whatever 
apparent success they may have in the short run, they are handling 
an unfamiliar weapon which will explode in their hands when they 
think they have effectively drawn its fuse. 


Another aspect of Chinese Christianity is introduced to us in 
The ‘“‘Jesus Family’ in Communist China, by Dr. D. Vaughan 
Rees. The “Jesus Family” (Ye-su Chia-ting) is a Christian 
fellowship which was organized into voluntary communes on a 
Christian basis before ever the Communist party took control in 
China and began to organize communes on another basis. The 
communes of the Jesus Family have been a witness and a chal- 


1 Paternoster Press. 1959. 105 pp. 6s. 
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lenge to the Communists, as well as a considerable source of 
perplexity, for with inferior land they were able to sustain larger 
populations than proved possible in the Communist communes, 
and were able to outdo them immeasurably in their philanthropic 
activity. That love can accomplish far more than force is a 
truism in the school of Christ, but it was a new idea to the Com- 
munist officials who came to inspect the Christian communes. 
Anyone who wishes to be a leader in the Jesus Family must first 
have sold his land and given it to the poor — voluntarily! Which 
helps to explain why a Communist group got such a surprise when 
they came to one Christian commune and called for the leader. 
“He was pushing the maaure cart, and he pushed it right into 
their midst before someone said, ‘Here he is’. The Communists 
had drawn back from the offensive cart. They then wanted to 
known how he could keep adequate discipline, when he did such 
a menial job”. He “explained that since they were all equal, he 
the leader had the privilege of doing the worst jobs. The Com- 
munists looked sheepish”. And no wonder! Even so, the Jesus 
Family have not been exempt from suffering under the new order. 

There is indeed an urgent call for prayer by Christians through- 
out the world on behalf of their Christian brethren — and on 
behalf of their rulers too, that they (in common with rulers 
everywhere) may learn to acknowledge the Most High who 
governs the kingdom of men, and appoints over it whomsoever 
He pleases. And the winning of the Chinese people for the gospel 
remains a most urgent task for the Church. 

* * * * * 


AMONG the many ways of celebrating this double Calvin Anni- 

versary Year none can be simpler or more appropriate than 
that chosen by the Eerdmans Publishing Company of Grand 
Rapids, who have issued a special paper-back edition of Henry 
Beveridge’s translation of the /nstitutes, in two volumes, at $5.00. 
This edition carries a foreword by Professor John Murray, who 
indicates the importance of Calvin and his /nstitutes in the history 
of Christian thought, and adds that, while Beveridge’s translation 
faithfully reflects the master’s teaching, ‘‘a more adequate trans- 
lation of Calvin’s /nstitutes into English is a real desideratum. 
In fulfilling this need the translator or translators would perform 
the greatest service if the work of translation were supplemented 
by footnotes in which at crucial points, where translation is diffi- 
cult or most accurate translation impossible, the Latin text would 
be reproduced and comment made on its more exact import. 
Furthermore, footnotes which would supply the reader with refer- 
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ences to other places in Calvin’s writings where he deals with the 
same subject would be an invaluable help to students of Calvin 
and to the cause of truth. Admittedly such work requires linguistic 
skill of the highest order, thorough knowledge of Calvin’s writings, 
and deep sympathy with his theology. It would also involve pro- 
digious labour. We may hope[he concludes] that the seed being 
sown by the present venture on the part of the Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company may bear fruit some day in such a harvest.” 
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JOHN CALVIN 
by LAUCHLAN MacLEAN WATT 


; bers poem appeared on the first page of The Evangelical Quarterly 

for January 1936, to commemorate the four hundredth 
anniversary of the first edition of Calvin's ‘‘Institutes’’. It is fitting 
that it should reappear in this issue, to commemorate not only the 
four hundredth anniversary of the last edition of the “Institutes” to 
come from the Reformer’s own hand, but also the four hundred and 
; fiftieth anniversary of his birth, on July 10, 1509. For the sake of our 
: younger readers, we may add that Dr. MacLean Watt was a former 
- Moderator of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland and 
Minister of Glasgow Cathedral. 


LEAR as the snow and solemn as the pines 
Above his mountain solitudes 

Far in the highest heaven his passion shines, 
Beyond the common mists and vulgar moods; 
Yet into his ice-clear reasoning oft intrudes 
The still small voice, the sound of a falling tear, 
Dreadful to see and terrible to hear, 
For that the human soul and the great God are near . . . 
He shrank not when the whisper bade him rise, 
Till, to his own full stature gather’d, he 
Found pierc’d hands take Rome’s napkin from his eyes 
That he might view, far-stretching, broad and free, 
God’s thought of man’s great need, and Christ his prize. 


Lo, while men sleep, God’s watchful heart, unsleeping, 
Its vigil keeping, 

Throbs till, like thunder, even the stars it shakes, 
And Thought, in wonder, from her bonds awakes, 


5 And, like the green withes twined on Samson’s wrists, 
ge Snaps Superstition’s chains, in cruel coil and twist, 

ae That she may wander forth in joy and youth. 

a Whispering to weary hearts the word of truth. 
ee So his soul would have slept, for very sweet 


a To him were quiet fields, the calm retreat, 
7 The solitary glade of silent thought; 
Yet, whither he went his presence with him brought 
Crowds of the seekers, with their souls on fire, 
And shining eyes aglow with love’s desire 
a, For God reveal’d of old, and for His Christ 
Whom gold had never bought, nor greed had priced. 
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Dragged into fields of conflict, where shone white 

Keen Logic’s blades, hot in the stress of fight 

’Gainst wrong and error, there he made his home, 

And shook with prayer and scorn the iron bars of Rome; 
Holding as treasure dearer than mortal breath 

Truth, whom to wrong were worthy the wage of death,— 
Youth, manhood, strength, 

Life’s breadth, and depth, and length,— 

Glad unto God with both strong hands he gave, 
Building, through Romish hate and exile’s ills, 

A city of God amid the eternal hills, 

Greater than wrong, and stronger than the grave. 


If fear he knew, this was his only fear— 

Lest, when the advancing footsteps he should hear 

Of God’s Christ coming to judgment of all lands, 

He should be idle found, eyes closed, and folded hands. 
So, till God gave him sleep, 

He toiled as those who keep 

A tryst with One through morning drawing near. 
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WHAT IS OLD TESTAMENT 
BIBLICAL THEOLOGY ? 
by EDWARD J. YOUNG 


N our January-March number a review appeared of Dr. Young's 
London Bible College lectures, “The Study of Old Testament 
Theology Today”. We invited Dr. Young to comment on the review, 
and the points which he made in response to our invitation were 
printed as an appendix to the review. He promised, however, to deal 
with the subject more adequately in a full-length article, which we 
are now glad to publish below. 


ACCORDING to many writers, we are today witnessing a revival 

of Biblical Theology. The Bible, we are told, is being 
rediscovered and we now see that it has a permanent and abiding 
message.? Our task is to expound that message and to exhibit its 
relevancy for the contemporary generation. We have come to see, 
so the argument runs, that during the nineteenth century Biblical 
study was too one-sided. We engaged in the analysis of books, the 
partitioning of passages and their subsequent assignment to various 
documents, and in so doing neglected the Bible’s abiding message. 
Now we have learned better. Barth and others have really caused 
us to see the importance of theology.* 


Biblical Theology, therefore, is supposedly coming into its own. 
Its study has been revived, and the resurgence is hailed in many 
quarters with great delight. Books on the subject are appearing 
with great frequency. Not all of them agree in their definitions, 
but there appears to be general recognition that this subject, 
supposedly neglected for so long, has at last come into the forefront 
of Biblical discussion. 


1In this article we shall restrict the designation Biblical Theology to 
the Old Testament field. What we have to say would also apply mutatis 
mutandis, to New Testament Biblical Theology, but in this article it is the 
Old Testament which is our principal concern. 

2 E.g., William Neil, The Rediscovery of the Bible (London, 1954). 

3] have sought to elaborate this theme in Thy Word is Truth (Eerdmans, 
Grand Rapids, 1957). 
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Not all are happy about this so-called revival. The plain, every- 
day Christian may be puzzled at talk about a rediscovery of the 
Bible. For him the Bible never was a lost book. While the whole 
school of Wellhausen was undermining the foundation of Old 
Testament authority the simple Christian was blessed by believing 
the promises made to Abraham. The present emphasis upon a 
permanent message of the Bible is likely to make little impression 
upon the humble, devout Christian. 

Nor are all Christian scholars happy about this so-called revival. 
J. I. Packer, who has written one of the grandest books on the 
contemporary religious situation to appear in many a day, says: 
“The exponents of ‘Biblical Theology’ have yet to convince 
Evangelicals that they are completely sincere in saying that they 
desire to see the Bible ‘from within’, and to break with the 
arbitrary subjectivism of the older Liberals. If they wish to gain 
the confidence of Evangelicals, they must show an attitude to the 
Bible more earnestly Biblical than that which they adopt at 
present”’.* 

With these words the present writer whole-heartedly aligns 
himself. Dr. Packer’s charge cannot be evaded. Is Biblical 
Theology, in the sense in which it is generally advocated today, 
truly Biblical or is it not? That it is not genuine Biblical Theology 
will become more apparent if we consider what true Biblical 
Theology is. 

I. HOW SHALL WE APPROACH THE QUESTION ? 

If one examines various definitions which are offered he will 
discover that there are different and even conflicting opinions as 
to the identity and nature of Biblical Theology. Inasmuch as this 
is the case, we cannot very well say whether or no there is a revival 
of.such a study until we first ascertain what that study is. In what 
manner, however, are we to do this? May we bring to the Bible 
our own conception of what Biblical Theology is, and then compel 
the Bible to fit into our pattern? E. Jacob, for example, in his 
thorough work on the subject offers the following definition: ‘“The 
theology of the Old Testament can be defined as the systematic 
exposition of the specific religious ideas which are found in the 
whole Old Testament and which constitute its. profound unity”.* 


4J. I. Packer, Fundamentalism and the Word of God (Tyndale Press, 
London, 1958). 

5 Edmond Jacob, Théologie de L’Ancien Testament (Neuchatel & Paris, 
1955): “La Theologie de l’Ancien Testament peut étre définie comme 
V'exposé systématique des notions religieuses spécifiques qui se retrouvent 
dans l’ensemble de |’Ancien Testament et qui en constituent l’unité pro- 
fonde” (p. 10). 
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This definition envisions theology as a study or science which 

systematically expounds certain ideas found in the Old Testament. 
Before we consider the definition’s correctness we may ask what § 
; credentials it can bring. Is it a definition that is justifiable? 
: Only the Bible can teach us what true Biblical Theology is. 

The Bible teaches us what we are to believe about God and what 
‘ duty God requires of us. Insofar as she has been faithful to her 
: Lord the Church of Jesus Christ has throughout her history sought 
: to define her doctrine upon the basis of what the Bible taught. 
a Luther, for example, did not seek to discover a doctrine of justi- 
fication that would be relevant to the men of the sixteenth century. 
He sought rather to discover what the Bible taught about justi- 
fication and then he fearlessly proclaimed that doctrine. If the 
question of relevance entered into the picture at all, Luther was 
far more concerned that the men of his day become “relevant” to 
Scripture than that Scripture be relevant to them. 

The Bible then must teach us what we are to believe, for the 
Bible is God’s Word. A consistent Christian will seek to maintain 
the same view of Scripture that was held by the Lord Jesus Christ 
and the New Testament writers. What that view was is not difficult 
to discover, and it is not our purpose to say more at this point 
other than to point out that they regarded Scripture as God- 
breathed, infallible, and written by holy men who were borne by 
the Holy Spirit. This point need not be labored. That our Lord 
held the doctrine commonly known as plenary and verbal inspir- 
ation is a fact that cannot be gainsaid.° 

Today however there are those who claim that the Bible is 
the Word of God, but not in the sense that the actual words of 
Scripture are revelation. Rather the Bible is said to be merely a 
witness or pointer to the Word of God. This position, of course, 
is widespread today, and in a brief article such as this we cannot 
refute it in any detail.’ Suffice it to say that this position is not 
Biblical, and that is the strongest objection that can be raised 


® One who desires to understand the Scriptural doctrine of its own “God- 
breathed” character, may read Packer, op. cit., or Young, op. cit. Among 
the older treatises reference should be made to the writings of B. B. War- 
field. It is encouraging to note that the Tyndale Press has recently made 
available some of his articles under the title Biblical Foundations (1958). 
The doctrine of inspiration is discussed in the first two chapters. What a 
blessing would come to the Church of Christ if evangelicals would study 
Warfield. 

7 I have sought to discuss this position in Thy Word Is Truth (Eerdmans, 
Grand Rapids, 1957). 
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against it. It was not the view of Scripture held by our Lord, and 
it is utterly without Scriptural support. 

The very words of the Bible are the words of God. They are 
themselves revelation and they are themselves teaching. The sup- 
posed distinction that is sometimes made between everything 
written in Scripture and everything taught in Scripture is really 
not valid, for the very words are themselves teaching. If, then, we 
are properly to define Old Testament Theology we must be guided 
by what authoritative Scripture teaches. 


Il. WHAT DOES THE BIBLE TEACH ? 


According to its etymology, theology is the doctrine or study 
of God, and this is a thoroughly Biblical concept. If the Bible is 
a revelation from God, then it follows that there must be an 
underlying unity to its message. It is like a symphony orchestra 
of sixty-six pieces. Each has its own part to play, but all together 
present one stupendous, harmonious theme. When we seek to study 
in systematic fashion all that the Bible says on one particular topic 
we are engaged in the study of Systematic Theology or Dogmatics. 

In his definition Jacob mentions the “systematic exposition of 
the specific religious notions” of the old Testament and so Jacob 
is really presenting us with a work in Old Testament Systematic 
Theology. 

At this point however, we must note again the etymology of 
the word “theology”. According to the etymology of this word the 
object of our study is really God Himself. And this is in perfect 
harmony with what the Bible itself teaches. God is the Object that 
we study. In so saying, we mean of course that we are studying the 
revelation which God has given us concerning Himself. We learn 
of God—and we learn to know God—through the words which 
He has caused to be inscripturated. 

Theology therefore cannot be merely a study of ideas—even 
unifying ideas—which are found in the Old Testament. It is a 
study rather of God in His self-revelation. A consideration merely 
of the unifying ideas of the Old Testament might proceed upon 
the assumption that these ideas were simply examples of what 
the ancient Hebrews thought. If so, such a study would be a study 
of the ancient Hebrews, and not of God. It would not be theology. 
True Systematic Theology is a systematic study of the revelation 
of God. It is therefore, profoundly and essentially Biblical. 

Today there is much depreciation of the significance of Syste- 
matic Theology. Sometimes this may be due to ignorance of what 
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the discipline really is. But many are influenced, whether con- 
sciously or not, by the irrationalism of the day. They have drunk, 
not at the springs of Luther, Calvin, Hodge, Warfield and Machen, 
but at those of Kierkegaard, Barth and Brunner. It is today 
popular to depreciate reason. Logic is overthrown, and the idol of 
irrationalism has many who bow before it. The modern emphasis 
upon Biblical Theology fits this mood. Unpalatable is the very 
term “systematic”. Somehow the impression has been created that 
the idea of system is not Biblical, and there is a tendency today 
to label the modern mood as Biblical. But, to reject Systematic 
Theology in the interests of a supposed Biblical Theology is really 
to render impossible the study of true Biblical Theology. 

When we study Biblical Theology we are not concerned to 
make a systematic investigation of all that the Bible teaches, for 
example, about God. But this does not mean that Systematic 
Theology is of no use to us in the discipline of Biblical Theology. 
It is of the utmost use.° 

We note, however, that in the Old Testament God revealed 
Himself progressively and in stages. Not all the truth was made 
known at one time. We must take the individual periods and 
examine what God revealed during them. Thus we may proceed, 
period by period, until we have worked through the entire Old 
Testament. One of the greatest merits of Vos’s work is that he 
recognizes what we may call the principle of periodicity.’° 

We must also study the revelation of God in its historical 
setting. To do this involves a knowledge of the languages and 
customs of Biblical times. God did not give His revelation in a 
vacuum but in history. At this point we must avoid a false 


8 Systematic theology, if properly engaged in, must constantly be occu- 
pied with the exegesis of the Bible. It is exegesis, for example, which has 
led us to a deeper appreciation of the exact significance of the doctrine of 
justification than was true of pre-Reformation days. If the student of 
Systematic Theology does not constantly engage in exegesis, he is likely 
to fall into the error of merely parroting credal statements of a by-gone day. 


® Systematic Theology reminds us of the significance of the analogy of 
Scripture. And the student of Biblical Theology must always be reminded 
of this. This principle of the analogy of Scripture has been given classic 
expression, for example, in the Westminster Confession of Faith (i.9): 
“The infallible rule of interpretation of scripture is the scripture itself; 
and, therefore, when there is a question about the true and full sense of any 
scripture (which is not manifold, but one) it must be searched and known 
by other places that speak more clearly.” 


10 Geerhardus Vos, Biblical Theology of the Old and New Testaments 
(Eerdmans, Grand Rapids, 1948). 
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conception of sacred history. The great events of saving history, 
according to the Bible, took place upon this earth in history. They 
are definite events which occurred upon calendar days of our 
history. Indeed, if we remove the historical basis of God's 
revelation, there is no Christianity remaining. 

Here we come head-on against a subtle error of the present 
day. It is an error which describes the saving events of history in 
Scriptural and in orthodox terms, but which removes those events 
from the sphere of history. We sometimes discover the word 
“history” employed in a strange sense in recent writing. And in 
this connection a German term, Heilsgeschichte, has become very 
prominent as a designation of a realm distinct from that of 
ordinary history. It is difficult to escape the conviction that, 
according to some modern writers, the events of Biblical history, 
particularly God’s redeeming history, belong to the realm of 
Heilsgeschichte, but not to ordinary history.True Biblical theology 
will consider the revelation of God as having occurred in history. 

In the light of the foregoing we may define Old Testament 
Biblical Theology as the study of God in His progressive self- 
revelation in history. Such a study challenges our best. As little 
children, we are humbly to approach the Sacred Scriptures waiting 
to hear what the Lord our God has to say. We are not to submit 
these Scriptures to the microscope of the human mind, thereby 
to judge them. Rather, we are to subject our minds to the judge- 
ment of Scripture, and from it we are to learn. 

If this definition be correct, it goes without saying that much 
which today bears the name is really not Biblical Theology. A 
genuine Biblical Theology will reject those methods of approach 
which permit the human mind to accept or reject Scripture at will. 
When the Bible speaks on any subject, that is sufficient. In so far 
as what is being written today corresponds to and is consonant 
with genuine Biblical Theology there may be said to be a revival 
of the study. But the mere fact that a man writes a book and calls 
it a Biblical Theology is no evidence of a revival of the subject, 
or that the author in question has actually written a Biblical 
Theology. Perhaps the term is employed more frequently today 
than formerly. One need, however, but read Drechsler on Jeremiah’s 
use of Isaiah or Calvin’s commentaries to realize that the subject- 
matter of Biblical Theology was also very much alive with writers 
of a past day. Well may we pray that God will give to us too a 
similar profound insight into the teaching of Scripture. Well may 
we pray that God will bring a revulsion from the shallowness of 
so much of our modern religious life that men may once again see 
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God in His holiness and be willing to listen to the words of the 
living God. Then, indeed, there may come a true revival of 
Biblical Theology. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE PROPHECY OF JEREMIAH 
by H. L. ELLISON 


R. ELLISON’S qualities as an expositor of the Old Testament 
prophets have already won world-wide appreciation. The 
studies in Jeremiah of which an initial instalment is presented below 
will, we are sure, be a worthy companion to “Ezekiel: The Man 
and his Message”’. 


I. IN THE EIGHTEENTH YEAR OF KING JOSIAH 


E of the most enigmatic of the minor characters in the Old 

Testament is Huldah, the wife of an aristocrat in the reign 
of Josiah, who lived in the Mishneh quarter of Jerusalem 
(2 Ki.22:14; 2 Chr.34:22). 

In 627 B.C., impelled partly by piety, partly by politics, the 
twenty-year-old king began a cautious reformation of religion. It 
had been proceeding six years, when he was startled by Hilkiah’s 
discovery of “the book of the Law” in the Temple, which was 
under repair. Irrespective of our identification of the book and of 
our theories of how it came to be there, it opened Josiah’s eyes 
to realize that the spiritual state and standing of Judah was not 
one to be met merely by a little spiritual whitewash and spring 
cleaning. So he ordered Hilkiah the priest “to enquire of the Lord” 
for him. That he did not trust the priest all too much is suggested 
by his having linked three of his highest courtiers with him in the 
carrying out of his command. 

In the vast majority of cases to inquire (darash) of the Lord 
was doubtless understood as the obtaining of a divine oracle 
through a priest or a prophet at a sanctuary. Yet Hilkiah made no 
attempt to obtain the oracle himself—the command to the three 
courtiers is a virtual rejection of the high priest’s oracle in 
advance, should he offer it. Nor did Hilkiah turn to the royal 
prophets (2 Ki.23: 2), who were doubtless under his control. 

Why Hilkiah did not turn to Zephaniah or Jeremiah is apt 
to be a purely academic question. It is apt to assume that he 
whole-heartedly supported a thorough-going reformation and over- 
looks the fact that there is nothing in the recorded words of either 
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of these prophets that would have led him to expect the type of 
oracle he would doubtless have preferred. 

But why Huldah? Why are we even told the part of Jerusalem 
in which the good lady lived? I cannot remember any real parallel 
to this in the whole of the Old Testament. One thing should be 
clear. She was one of the very few people in Jerusalem whose 
oracle would be accepted by the king without hesitation or doubt. 


Some sixty-nine years elapsed between the death of Hezekiah 
and the first tentative reforms of Josiah. This means quite simply 
that when the beginning of new things came there may have been 
no one in Judah who had looked with adult eyes on the reformed 
temple worship of Hezekiah’s days and had heard the words of 
Isaiah and Micah with adult ears. So far as we can gather from 
the brief account in 2 Ki.21 Manasseh took his syncretistic 
Baalized worship of Jehovah seriously and enforced it, at least in 
Jerusalem, with a heavy hand. All the official circles will have been 
deeply corrupted and implicated. Whatever Hilkiah’s personal 
views, he was a counterpart of the Vicar of Bray, and Josiah knew 
him and his prophets to be too deeply implicated in the past for 
any oracle they might bring about the effects of the past to be 
trustworthy. 

It does not seem unreasonable to suppose that Huldah had 
been one of the moving spirits of a little group, which in the 
protection of an aristocratic house had met to keep the flame 
of truth alight and to pray for the coming of happier days. It 
may even have provided the background of those who were first 
able to influence the adolescent king (2 Chr. 34:3). This would 
explain why Huldah’s oracle would carry weight, where that of 
others would not. It would even give an adequate reason why 
the situation of her home should have lived on in the sacred 
records of Israel. 


I have mentioned Huldah in this way because it is difficult 
for us to bring the background of Josiah’s reformation and 
Jeremiah’s call to real life. We are apt to regard the pre-exilic 
idolatry in Judah as marginal and a mere aberration which hardly 
influenced the broad current of true religion among the masses 
of the people. Statements like 2 Ki. 21: 11-15; 23: 26; 24: 3, 4; 
Jer. 15:4 are almost unconsciously watered down as being judg- 
ments ex eventu. We do not grasp that Josiah’s reformation 
failed because it could not succeed, that Jeremiah stood alone 
because he could not find his one man when he looked for him 
(Jer. 5:1). 
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We are apt in our thinking to link Jeremiah with the great 
eighth-century prophets and to separate him from Ezekiel, whom 
we regard as a prophet of the exile. Even though Jeremiah’s 
best years had been lived and the bulk of his work done before 


-Jehoiachin went into exile with Ezekiel behind him, yet in essen- 


tials, in spite of all their differences, Jeremiah and Ezekiel belong 
together. The former becomes fully comprehensible only when 
we constantly see him in the shadow of the boiling pot, ready 
at any moment to boil over with destruction from the North 
(Jer. 1:13f.). Equally Ezekiel comes into clear focus only when 
we realize that he is not preaching to a doomed city some eight 
hundred miles away but striving desperately to bring his fellow- 
exiles to an understanding of the reasons for the doom so soon 
to fall. Ezek. 16; 20:1-14; 23, chapters so seldom taken really 
seriously either by conservative or liberal, serve as a justification 
for Jeremiah’s pessimism, but also indicate by their unsparing 
wideness of scope with what thoroughness the Spirit of God had 
had to teach the younger prophet the inner significance of his 
people's religious history; Jeremiah seems to have grasped it 
almost intuitively from the first. This can be in part explained 
by the fact that Jeremiah spent his earlier childhood under the 
shadow of Manasseh, while Ezekiel grew up in the Indian summer 
of Josiah’s reign. 

For our present purposes there is no need to reconstruct the 
details of Josiah’s reformation’. All that really concerns us is 
when it started. For a long time now it has been usual to accept 
the statements of 2 Kings 22 with only minor reserve’, and to 
date the reformation as starting in 621 B.C., Josiah’s eighteenth 
year. The information in 2 Chron. 34:3, according to which it 
began six years earlier, has normally been dismissed as pure 
invention by the Chronicler*. Today there is a growing willingness 
to recognize that the reformation will have started before 621 


11 have offered brief suggestions in The New Bible Commentary, pp. - 
330ff., 362f. I cannot accept the fuller reconstruction in D. W. B. Robin- 
son, Josiah’s Reform and the Book of the Law; it seems to overlook that 
it is illegitimate to use Chronicles to impose on Kings an interpretation 
which could never be derived from the latter, if it stood alone. 

2 The main exceptions are to found among some who argue for an 
exilic or post-exilic date for Deuteronomy. For some literature see Lods, 
The Prophets and the Rise of Judaism, p. 139; Rowley in Studies in Old 
Testament Prophecy, p. 160. 

3 This viewpoint is still maintained in the most recent commentary of 
importance, Rudolph, Chronikbiicher, 1955. 
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B.C.‘, though it is normally linked with an unwillingness to accept 
Chronicles as fully reliable in its details. Now that we can date 
Ashurbanipal’s death in 633 B.C., there is nothing unreasonable 
in seeing the young king of Judah in 631 B.C., possibly im- 
mediately after coming of age, dissociating himself personally 
from the worship of the Assyrian astral deities, which was the 
outward symbol of Judah’s vassal status. Four years were enough 
to show that Assyrian rule was growing slacker and that no 
reprisals were being taken for this lack of respect to their gods. 
Hence there are no grounds for questioning the categorical state- 
ment that the public reformation began in 627 B.C. The argu- 
ment® that any such steps were hardly credible before Nabopolas- 
sar’s seizure of power in Babylon in 625 B.C. is based on the | 
supposition that the reform at the first was concerned solely 
with the removal of the Assyrian deities and overlooks also how 
very little archaeological evidence we have for these years of rapid 
Assyrian decline. 

Provided then that we recognize that it will have been 
cautious and tentative to begin with, there are no grounds for 
doubting that Josiah’s reformation began in his twelfth regnal 
year (627 B.c.). Since, however, the narrative in Kings obviously 
wishes to lay chief stress on the effect of the book of the law, 
while that of Chronicles equally seems to wish to proceed in one 
sweep from the discovery of the book to the making of the cove- 
nant and from there to the celebration of the Passover, the actual 
details of the reformation take a subordinate place which defy 
any certain historical reconstruction. There are no grounds, how- 
ever, for supposing that the reformation was in its inception purely 
political, and doubtless the more blatant distortions of Yahweh 
worship disappeared with the symbols of foreign domination. 
The function of the book of the law will have been to quicken 
and deepen something that was still half-hearted and tentative. 

A closer study of the mess cleared up by Josiah shows 
clearly enough that apart from the official Assyrian astral worship 
there was nothing that cannot be explained by West Semitic 
syncretistic corruption of Yahweh worship. Moreover there is 
nothing that can be reasonably understood as implying that the 
worship of the Assyrian deities was practised outside Jerusalem. 


4 For the most part this goes back to Oestreicher, Das Deuteronomische 
Grundgesetz (1923); cf. also Schofield, The Historical Background of the 
Bible, p. 193; Rowley, op. cit., pp. 164f.; Noth, The History of Israel, p. 272. 

5 Rowley, op. cit., pp. 164f. 
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Though it will not have left popular religion unaffected, it was 
entirely a state cult. It is essential to grasp this, if we are to 
understand much in Jeremiah’s message. 

In spite of much recent research which has underlined the 
cultic importance of Judah’s kings* we have been slow to apply 
the knowledge. Josiah’s actions will have been applauded by 
some and deprecated by others, but they were the king’s acts that 
had to be accepted without question. Any interpretations which 
stress a prophetic campaign in favour of the changes or suggest 
violent opposition to the removal of the bamoth fail to realize 
that this reformation, like Hezekiahs a century earlier, was an 
act of political autocracy. There is ultimately no reason for sup- 
posing that Judah had any more choice in the matter than had 
the men of Bethel (2 Ki. 23:15-18). The reticence of the narrative 
hides from our eyes that Josiah extended his kingdom at least 
to the Plain of Esdraelon and Eastern Galilee (2 Ki. 23:19; 2 
Chr. 34:6f.), which explains how he came to oppose Necho at 
Megiddo. Those who longed for the good old days of Ahaz and 
Manasseh will have been silenced by the obvious tokens—obvious 
that is to the popular mind—of divine favour as shown by the 
restored kingdom. 


II. THE GROWTH OF THE BOOK OF JEREMIAH 

we look away from the very few who regard Jeremiah as a 

pseudepigraphic work, or who submit it to drastic surgery on 
preconceived theories of metrical structure, there is comparatively 
little variation in the main features of exposition. When we come 
to detail, however, interpretations are apt to vary violently. This 
can only in part be attributed to personal idiosyncrasies; the 
main cause is probably varying views about the manner in which 
the book was written and compiled. 

As we have it now in the Massoretic Text the structure of 
Jeremiah is plain enough and shows every sign of careful editing 
The following outline would command fairly general acceptance, 
though some of the detail will have to be justified, when we come 
to the exposition. 


A. Chs. 1-25:14 Oracles against Judah 
1. Ch. 1 Jeremiah’s Call 
2. Chs. 2-20 Against the People 


6 E.g., A. R. Johnson, Sacral Kingship in Ancient Israel; also the same 
writer’s Hebrew Conceptions of Kingship in Hooke, Myth, Ritual, and 
Kingship. 
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(a) Chs. 2-6 Mainly from the time of Josiah 
(b) Chs. 7-20 Mainly from the early years of 
Jehoiakim 
3. Chs. 21-23 Against Kings and Prophets 
4. Ch. 24 The Two Peoples 
5. Ch. 25:1-14 — Conclusion 
B. 1. Ch. 25:15-38 Oracles against the Nations 
C. Chs. 26-35 Oracles of Hope 
1. Chs. 26-29 Narrative Preparation 
2. Chs, 30-31 The Book of Hope 
3. Chs. 32-35 Narrative Conclusion 
D. Chs. 36-45 Stories about Jeremiah 
B. 2. Chs. 46-51 Oracles against the Nations 
E. Ch. 52 Historical Supplement 


Where the matter is discussed, most moderns agree that LXX 
in its uniting of B.2 with B.1 is either original or at least older 
than the present Massoretic Text.’ An important exception is 
Oesterley and Robinson,* following Mowinckel, who seems to 
exclude chs. 46-51 from any real place in the book. In our treat- 
ment of | : 10 we shall point out the extreme improbability of any 
such view. 

If we follow LXX in its arrangement, it becomes immediately 
obvious that Isaiah 1-35, Jeremiah and Ezekiel are put together 
according to a common pattern. However we interpret this, it is 
clear that we have to deal with careful arrangement and editing, 
and any theory that does not do justice to this is likely to be 
inadequate. 

Any denial of the details of ch. 36 is today a curiosity and 
may be ignored. It is generally accepted that Jeremiah owes its 
inception to the prophet’s own action, but there is no agreement 
as to what was in the enlarged scroll of 36 : 32—the question of 
the contents of the original scroll is unanswerable and is therefore 
merely academic. 

Since there is fairly general agreement that ch. 36 is the work 
of Baruch, we are entitled to take its language strictly. A 
comparison of vv. 2 and 32 will show us immediately that all the 
words (36: 2) must be regarded as meaning that the original scroll 


7 So Peake (Century Bible), p. 64; Eissfeldt, Einleitung in das Alte Testa- 
ment}, pp. 409f.; Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament?, p. 487; G. A. 
Smith, Jeremiah, pp. 14f. (by inference); Rudolph, Jeremiah?, p. 153; 
Weiser, Einleitung in das Alte Testament*, p. 162. 

8 An Introduction to the Books of the Old Testament, p. 313. 
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contained a fully representative selection of every type of oracle 
of doom. Since the purpose was to make the maximum impact on 
the people, when it was read, the oracles will have been arranged 
with great care. There is no suggestion in 36 : 32 that the enlarged 
scroll seriously modified the original scheme. If then we find that 
in chs. 1-20 there are signs of careful arrangement, that the order 
seems to be generally speaking chronological, and that there are 
comparatively few oracles we are compelled to date after the fifth 
year of Jehoiakim, then the onus of proof would seem to lie on 
those that deny that in these chapters we have substantially the 
enlarged roll.° 

Many seek to approach the problem by an examination of the 
style of the book, in which there are obviously major differences. 
Oesterley and Robinson’ attempt to apply an omnibus criterion 
to the composition of the prophetic books by dividing their 
material into Oracular poetry, Prose in the third person and Prose 
in the first person. Irrespective of its applicability to Jeremiah, any 
such scheme seems altogether too mechanical to meet the manifold 
problems of the prophetic books. It would be well if more 
attention were paid to G. A. Smith’s protest’! against the assump- 
tion that prophetic poetry must always be regular in metre, or that 
a prophet who normally used poetry could not use prose as well, 
when it suited his purpose. The scheme shows all its weakness, 
when applied to Jeremiah, for it is compelled to affirm that its 
oracular poetry, so characteristic of the prophet, could not have 
found a place in the original rolls; it is hard to believe that the roll, 
had not the prophet’s characteristic style been heard all the time. 

Far more promising is Mowinckel’s suggestion’? that we are 
to see three main strands in Jeremiah: A. Jeremiah’s oracles, 
mainly but not exclusively in verse; B. Narration about Jeremiah; 
C. Oracles in prose in a Deuteronomistic style.’* It is in fact very 
difficult to believe that the man whose voice we hear in A was 
responsible for the language of C. 

While I accept this division as well founded, I find its normal 
application most doubtful. It involves the exclusion of Jer. 
7 : 1-8 : 2 from the original scroll? this is on the face of it so 
improbable that any theory demanding it is deeply suspect. 


® For simplicity the oracles against the nations are not under discussion 
here. 

10 Op. cit. pp. 224-232, 290-293. 

11 Jeremiah, pp. 31-43. 

12 Zur Komposition des Buches Jeremia. 
. 13 Set out in detail in Rudolph, op. cit., pp. xiv-xvii. 
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There is little doubt among those who accept the essential 
genuineness of Jeremiah that Mowinckel’s B (found mainly in chs. 
36-45 and in the narrative sections of chs. 26-35) is the work of 
Baruch. Now between the style of B and C there is a marked 
resemblance, and Pfeiffer’‘ maintains that many of Jeremiah’s 
prophecies have come down to us in Baruch’s language. Though 
we need not accept Pfeiffer’s theory of Baruch’s treatment of 
Jeremiah’s orcales, for which there is neither evidence nor motive, 
there is in fact an interesting indication that we should in fact see 
Baruch’s hand in C. This source is not found in chs. 1-6, and as 
we shall see later there is general agreement that the vast bulk of 
the material here is from the reign of Josiah, while there is no 
oracle in the following chapters that we are under any compulsion 
to place before the time of Jehoiakim—the fact that this is so 
often done is in furtherance of theories about Jeremiah’s activities. 
Baruch first appears on the scene (36 : 4) in the fourth year of 
Jehoiakim (605 B.C.) Though we are not compelled to conclude 
that this was his first introduction to the prophet, we are not able 
to push the links between the two men back before Jehoiakim’s 
first year. Indeed it may well be the incident described in ch. 26 
(cf. 7 : 1-15) that first brought them together. It is not fanciful 
therefore to suppose that Baruch supplemented Jeremiah’s 
memory, where he himself had heard the oracles, giving a prose 
summary of them. 

In many modern works there is an altogether too facile 
assumption that much of Jeremiah’s message could have been 
preserved orally for a long period of time. The textual problems 
and the broken state of Hosea are a standing reminder to us of 
the difficulties of transmission, when society is falling into ruins. 
It is easy for Nielsen to write,’® “In all probability Baruch 
belonged to the circle that we by force of analogy must surmise 
existed around the great Prophet”; but not only is the surmise 
against the whole trend of the book, it is also an example of the 
wish to bring all the prophets into a common mould, a process 
they stubbornly refuse to submit to. For all that is genuine in 
Jeremiah—the question of possible interpolations is best left to be 
considered when we come to the suspect sections—we are in fact 
virtually shut in to Jeremiah himself and Baruch. 

If this argument is reasonable, we have reached the position 
that we have no reason for doubting that at least chs. 1-20, with 


14 Op. cit., pp. 504f. 
15 Oral Tradition, p. 61. 
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the exception of a few passages, represent the enlarged roll of 
36 : 32. Chs. 21-25 : 14 can hardly, by virtue of their contents, 
have been in the original roll. Whether they were part of the 
enlarged roll, or whether they were later added, there is no indica- 
tion. Though some of the oracles against the nations were in the 
original roll, it seems fairly certain that the collection as we now 
have it had an independent existence for some time. The chrono- 
logical dislocations in chs. 36-45 justify our doubt whether Baruch 
lived to round off his work. It is even possible that he never 
intended these stories to form part of the book. 

The purpose of this discussion has been to claim that 
especially in chs. 1-20 we can see Jeremiah’s guiding will, that they 
do not represent a haphazard collection of oracles but a chrono- 
logical series which is interrupted only where spiritual links make 
it advisable. In other words we are not dependent on subjective 
considerations in applying the oracles to events down to 605 B.C., 
but we are able to reconstruct much of Jeremiah’s life and 
activities from them with a fair degree of certainty. 

For the many who will regard such an approach as too facile, 
it is necessary to point out that we are only gradually becoming 
accustomed in our thinking to giving full weight to the importance 
and normality of writing by the end of the monarchy.”* It is mainly 
deeply rooted prejudice that will lead many to reject Rudolph’s 
suggestion’’ that Jeremiah in fact used a written copy of many of 
his oracles, when dictating to Baruch. We should also give more 
attention to the stress laid by Vriezen’* and others, on the influence 
of the downfall first of Israel and then of Judah in the production 
of a written literature. We must not forget either the arguments of 
Widengren,’® that there is much evidence that some prophecy will 
have been written down almost at once. 


Wallington, Surrey. 
(To be continued) 


16 Cf, the evidence of the Lachish ostraca. 

17 Op. cit., p. 212. 

18 An Outline of Old Testament Theology, pp. 40f. 

19 Literary and Psychological Aspects of the Hebrew Prophets; cf. 
Rowley, The Old Testament and Modern Study, pp. 133f. 
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THE ROYAL PRIESTHOOD 
by A. GELSTON 


U aere study in the exegesis of Rev. 1: 6; 5: 10; 20: 6 was originally 

prepared to be presented to a conference held by the Tyndale 
Fellowship for Biblical Research at Tyndale House, Cambridge. The 
author is Pusey and Ellerton Hebrew Scholar in the University of 
Oxford. 


EE times in the Apocalypse we find an allusion to the status 

of Christians as kings and priests. The incidental nature of 
the allusions shows that the idea seems to have been taken for 
granted by the writer. Presumably it is derived from an application 
of Exodus 19 : 6 to the Christian Church as the new Israel—such 
an application as is to be found in I Peter 2 : 9 with other Old 
Testament allusions in a passage which Selwyn thinks derives from 
a Christian hymn. But to trace the probable derivation of this phase 
is not to establish its meaning. Does the description of the 
Christians as a kingdom mean no more than that they have been 
admitted into the Kingdom of God? Or does it define their relation 
to the world? Again, is the priesthood of all Christian people 
merely their character as a body of worshippers, or does it in- 
dicate some mediatorial office in relation to the world? These 
are the questions which this study sets out to discuss, and the 
method adopted will be first to attempt an exegesis of the verses 
in which the phrase occurs, and then to examine the results of 
the exegesis in the light of a o = Biblical background. 


The foundation text is to ‘a found in Exodus 19 : 5-6. The 
context is highly significant. God has just brought His people out 
of Egypt and called them to meet Him at the wilderness of Sinai. 
Moses goes up into the mount and receives a divine summons to 
go and propose to the waiting people the terms of a covenant. 
Yahweh, who has redeemed them from their enemies and brought 
them to Himself, is offering them the privilege of becoming a 
peculiar treasure to Him: “. . . ye shall be a peculiar treasure 
unto me from among all peoples: for all the earth is mine: and 
ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests, and an holy nation”. 
On their part, if this status is to be established, they must keep 
Yahweh’s covenant and obey His voice. The sequel shows how 
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the people accepted the covenant and Yahweh proceeded to 
reveal to them some of His commandments. Then the covenant 
was solemnly ratified. 

We must now look a little more closely at the terms used 
here of the new community of God’s own people. They are to be 
His “peculiar treasure” (Heb. segullah). This word is used in the 
Old Testament almost exclusively of Israel as God’s people. It 
means a valued property, which God has chosen and taken to 
Himself. It is further defined by “from among (or with the R.V. 
margin, ‘above’) all peoples”. Israel is to become a national entity 
among the nations of the world, but is to stand in a unique 
relation to God, different in kind from that of any other nation. 
The idea is interpreted in Deuteronomy 26: 19 as “high above all 
nations which he hath made, in praise, and in name, and in 
honour”. Later in Malachi 3: 16-17 it is significantly limited to 
“them that feared the Lord, and that thought upon his name”. 
The stress then of this word lies in the unique relation to God 
of Israel as compared with all other nations in the world. 

The people of God are further defined as a “kingdom of 
priests”. The Hebrew (mamleketh kohanim) here uses the construct 
state, showing that the phrase forms a single idea. It might mean 
a kingdom whose subjects are all priests or it might mean a 
sovereignty exercised by priests. The word kingdom might mean 
that Israel was to be a nation ruled by a king, presumably Yahweh 
Himself —a kingdom among the kingdoms of the world. Or it 
might mean that they were to be a sovereignty over the nations. 
The latter meaning is probably not that of the text. For one thing 
the word in this sense is generally abstract, and for another the 
context suggests the first meaning as a parallel to “nation”. But 
the idea of the second meaning may not be altogether absent 
from the context. The peculiar treasure is from among or above 
all peoples, and is in a specially close relationship to the God 
of all the earth. Israel is as it were a royal people among the 
nations. 

It is interesting that the versions divide the notions. The 
Syriac adds the copula, thus giving a text like that of Rev. 2: 10 
—“a kingdom and priests”. The LXX presents the two nouns not 
in a genitival relation but in apposition. It might be argued that 
the LXX_ basileion hierateuma is really an adjective and a noun, 
but Selwyn’s arguments in favour of basileion being a noun are 
strong. Particularly convincing is the normal use of the word in 
the adaptations of this verse in If Maccabees 2: 17 and Philo, 
de Sobr. \xvi. These distinctions are not of great importance, but 
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the construct in the Hebrew suggests that the two terms define 
the same relationship. If the kingdom is Israel as ruled by God, 
the priesthood is probably one of worship; but if Israel stands 
in a royal relation to the nations the likelihood is that the priestly 
office is mediatorial. 


Finally Israel is to be a holy nation. This adds nothing to 
what has already been said but reiterates that Israel is to be a 
nation among the nations of the world, yet distinguished by her 
specially close relationship to Yahweh. For the essence of holiness 
is being set apart to God. Just as priests, Levites, prophets and 
Nazirites are called holy because they are set apart for the 
service of God in a special degree above the ordinary people, 
so Israel is to be holy because she is set apart to serve God and 
to stand in a special relationship to Him more than any nation. 

Such in outline is the meaning of Exodus 19: 5-6. Israel is 
to be a nation peculiarly God’s own, its members are to be priests, 
and its special vocation raises it above all the other peoples of 
the world. Further light may be gained from Isaiah Ixi. 6: “But 
ye shall be named the priests of the Lord: men shall call you the 
ministers of our God: ye shall eat the wealth of the nations, and 
in their glory shall ye boast yourselves”. Here there are two ideas. 
First Israel is to be the priesthood of the world. Secondly Israel 
is to be maintained by the material wealth of the other peoples, 
just as within Israel the ordinary people maintained by their tithe 
the priest and Levite. But is there not here a suggestion of royalty 
in the relation of Israel to the nations? Perhaps we have here no 
more than a further application of the characterization of Israel 
as the priests of the world, but it is tempting to see a development 
of the royalty which we suggested was latent in the Exodus 
passage. In any case this verse provided a model for later exegesis 
of the Exodus passage on these lines. 

Such an exegesis seems to have been in the minds of the 
LXX translators of Exodus 19. The word basileion is discussed 
by Selwyn, who points out that it never seems to be equivalent 
to basileia, the normal word in the New Testament for the 
Kingdom of God. In the LXX it is used for “sovereignty” or 
“monarchy” or “palace”. In II Maccabees 2: 17 it means the 
“institution of monarchy” and Philo uses it of the King’s palace. 
From this would appear that basileion in the LXX of Exodus 
might well be an interpretation of mamleketh, bringing out the 
sense of sovereignty. On the other hand if it were intended to 
translate mamleketh as ‘“‘kingdom’’, the use of basileion would 
be unparallelled. 


‘ 
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Before we go on to consider the use of our phrase in the 
New Testament it is worth pausing to develop the implications 
of the use of the construct state in the Exodus passage. We have 
already indicated the close relationship of the two conceptions 
and it is pertinent to remember that there was a persistent 
tradition in Israel which thought of the secular and religious 
leadership as ideally in the same hands. The priest-king is by no 
means a stranger to the Old Testament, and while we cannot 
embark on a full discussion of the concept, it will be of interest 
briefly to recall the main instances. 

Any survey of this theme must begin with Melchizedek. 
In Genesis 14: 18 he appears as king of Jerusalem and priest of 
El Elyon; he comes out to meet Abram on his return from the 
slaughter of the kings, bringing bread and wine for the succour 
of the warriors, blessing Abram by his God and praising God 
who had given the victory. Abram thereupon gave him a tithe 
of the spoils and captives. In Ps. 110 Melchizedek appears again 
A king of Israel, perhaps the ideal king or Messiah, is addressed 
not only as a king sitting at God's right hand till all his enemies 
submit to him, but also as a priest for ever after the order of 
Melchizedek, If, as seems probable, this is an indication that the 
division of the royal and priestly offices was felt to be contrary 
to the ideal, it is highly significant that in Zecharaiah 6: 13 it is 
said of the Branch “he shall be a priest upon his throne”. It is 
only fair to add that the text can equally well be rendered “there 
shall be a priest by his throne”, but the ideal unity is still to be 
seen in the following “and the counsel of peace shall be between 
them both”. 

But there are indications that this unity of the priestly and 
royal offices was more than ideal. Saul offered sacrifice (I Samucl 
13: 9). David’s sons and one Ira the Jairite were priests (II Samuel 
8: 18,20: 26; cf. also I Kings 4: 5), unless indeed the word here 
has a technical sense divorced from the ordinary idea of priest- 
hood. Jeroboam I offered incense in person at Bethel (I Kings 
12: 33), as did Uzziah in Jerusalem (II Chronicles 26: 16). After 
the close of the Old Testament the tradition was to appear in 
actuality again in the form of the Hasmonean dynasty. 


IL. 
We are now in position to examine the application of our 
phrase to the Christian Church in the New Testament. The 
clearest instance is in I Peter 2: 9, “But ye are an elect race, 
a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a people for God’s own 
possession, . . .”. This is a clear application of the Exodus passage, 
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with phrases also from Isaiah 43: 20-21, to the Church as the 
new Israel, the inheritor of the privileges and vocation forfeited 
by the old Israel. Thus even the word ‘‘nation’’ is applied to the 
Church (though it might be thought inappropriate) because its use 
in the Exodus context defines it as people marked off from the rest 
of humanity in a special relation to God. The Church consists of 
those whom God has chosen out of the world to form a holy people 
for Himself, and they constitute a basileion hierateuma. This phrase 
is quoted in exactly the wording of the LXX of Exodus, unlike the 
passages in Revelation. What is the meaning of basileion here? We 
have already seen that the word never seems to be used for a king- 
dom. At first sight one would be inclined so to take it here; it would 
then form one of a series of near-synonyms for the body of 
Christians, each being characterized by a different epithet. The 
Church would be a group of people elect, priestly, holy, and for 
God’s own possession. But this pattern will not bear closer 
examination. The first and third epithets are adjectives, the last 
an adjectival phrase, and the second in which we are specially 
interested a noun in apposition. This grammatical relationship 
would suggest that basileion is more than a peg for hierateuma. It 
might of course be argued that basileion is an adjective. But, as 
Selwyn points out, the testimony of Il Maccabees and Philo to the 
current exegesis of the Exodus passage as well as the grammatical 
irregularity of the adjective preceding the noun are strong 
objections to such an interpretation. If then we take basileion as a 
noun, what sense should we give it? Selwyn suggests the meaning 
“palace” attested by Philo’s use of the Exodus passage and 
picking up the “spiritual house” of verse 5. But he oddly regards 
the epithet “spiritual” as a qualification of basileion four verses 
later, and in his reconstruction of the hymn which he supposes to 
have been the immediate source of our phrase in this passage the 
“spiritual house’ does not occur. May it not be that the sense of 
“sovereignty” is understood in the Christian adaptation of the 
phrase? We believe that the use of it in two of the passages in 
Revelation is conclusive evidence that it was so understood there, 
and would argue that the incidental nature of the allusions in that 
book is strong evidence that the application of the phrase to the 
Christian Church was a commonplace, and that its interpretation 
there is evidence for its interpretation in I Peter where there is 
insufficient evidence in the context to determine the sense. We shall 
proceed ‘now to a study of the relevant passages in the Revelation 
taking note of their use of the phrase, and observing how the 
context defines the interpretation. 
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(a) Rev. 1: 5-6. “Unto him that loveth us, and loosed us from 
our sins by his blood; and he made us to be a kingdom, to be 
priests unto his God and Father; to him be the glory and the 
dominion for ever and ever. Amen.” 

Our phrase here occurs in parenthesis in a doxology. The larger 
context cannot therefore help us in our exegesis. But the immediate 
context of the doxology itself is not without significance. It opens 
with a reference to our redemption—a remarkable parallel to the 
context in Exodus. It goes on to describe the present status of the 
redeemed—again an exact parallel to the Exodus passage. This 
would seem sufficient to prove dependence on the Exodus passage 
even though the actual phraseology differs from the LXX of that 
passage. Indeed the writer is not consistent in his formulation of 
the phrase, and the variants are probably not of great importance. 
The word for “kingdom” here is basileia, a more common form 
than the cognate basileion. This word can easily mean a “kingdom” 
as a political entity, but it can also be used of sovereignty or 
royal rule, as e.g. in Luke 19: 12,15 where in the parable of the 
pounds the man travels to receive his royal status. Again in 
Revelation 17 : 18 we hear of the great city which has royal status 
over the kings of the earth. There is nothing in this passage to 
indicate in which sense it should be taken, but we may safely 
interpret in the light of the other passages. The substitution of 
hiereis for hierateuma is probably not of any great significance. 
Perhaps the most important feature of this passage is the nature 
of the context; the writer can so readily assume his readers’ 
familiarity with the Christian application of the Exodus phrase that 
he incorporates it in his opening doxology. 

(b) Rev. 5:9-10. “And they sing a new song, saying, Worthy 
art thou to take the book, and to open the seals thereof: for thou 
wast slain, and didst purchase unto God with thy blood men of 
every tribe, and tongue, and people, and nation, and madest them 
to be unto our God a kingdom and priests; and they reign upon 
the earth.” 

Here again the general context cannot give us much help. This 
doxology occurs in the worship of heaven after the Lamb has taken 
the book from the Father’s hand. It is sung by the four living 
creatures and the twenty-four elders and celebrates the redeeming 
work of the Lamb. We may notice again the parallel to the Exodus 
context. The words basileia and hiereis are used as in 1:6 and 
the copula is inserted as in the Syriac of Exodus. But we have a 
most interesting addition in the final words, indicating that basileia 
is here at least understood in an active sense; the redeemed reign 
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on the earth. Some mss. read the future of the verb, but the present 
is almost certainly right as it is the harder reading, and as the other 
is probably due to assimilation to 20:6. We have then the sense 
that the Christian Church in this age enjoys a sovereignty over the 
world, a sense we have suggested as underlying Jewish and 
Christian exegesis of the Exodus passage, and a sense which we 
hope to illustrate with other passages not directly using our phrase. 

(c) Rev. 20: 6. “‘Blessed and holy is he that hath part in the first 
resurrection ; over these the second death hath no power; but 
they shall be priests of God and of Christ, and shall reign with him 
a thousand years.” 

This passage is more integrally related to its context than the 
other two. It is a freer allusion to the wording of Exodus but 
clearly picks up the meaning of both the words. It adds several 
features of interest. Like the last passage it interprets the kingdom § 
in an active sense: those who partake of the first resurrection will 
reign with Christ. The last phrase is a new qualification. They are 
in fact to share in Christ’s divine sovereignty over the world, for 
it is difficult to envisage any other sphere for the exercise of this 
sovereignty. Moreover this reign is clearly stated to be a thing of 
the future, unlike the present reign of 5:10, and it is to last 
through the millennium. It is limited to those who share in the first 
resurrection, i.e. the Christian martyrs. All these details are peculiar 
to this passage, and suggest that what we have here is not a full 
exegesis of the implications of the Exodus passage for the Church, 
but a particular illustration of the royal priesthood of Christians 
as enjoyed in a special degree by those particular Christians. The 
limited application of this verse must not be allowed to exclude the 
more fundamental application of this privilege to all Christians as 
in the first two allusions. The great value of this passage for our 
purpose is its evidence that the kingdom was understood actively 
as a sovereignty enjoyed by the Church over the world. 

While we are still in the Revelation it is worth while noticing 
another recurrence of our theme in 22:3-5. The phraseology is 
again an indirect reference. The context is a description of the new 
Jerusalem and the heavenly life there. Two of the phrases are 
relevant for our purpose: “his servants shall do him service... . 
and they shall reign for ever and ever.”” The word for doing service 
(latreuein) is used of worship in the LXX, not particularly of 
priestly ministering (which is generally leitourgein) but of the wor- 
ship of the people as a whole. But the second phrase, which is 
incidentally the close of the description of the heavenly Jerusalem, 
shows that the sovereignty of the saints with Christ is regarded as 
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an eternal privilege. As a picture of the life of heaven from our 
sight, the last image is that of the people of God reigning to all 
eternity. 

If our exegesis is right we must expect to find indications in the 
New Testament at large that the idea of the Christians as a royal 
priesthood was not strange but an accepted fact. Such indications 
we believe are to be found, and we now proceed to draw them out. 
We shall concentrate chiefly on the royal status of Christians amid 
the peoples of the world and then add a brief note on the evidence 
for their being a mediatorial priesthood. 

Ill. 

We saw that there was an undercurrent of royalty in the depic- 
tions of the status of Israel in the passages in Exodus and Isaiah. 
In Deuteronomy 15: 6 we find this idea explicitly brought out: 
f “thou shalt lend unto many nations, but thou shalt not borrow; 
and thou shalt rule over many nations, but they shall not rule over 
thee”. This might be a commentary on Israel as a royal people; 
it illustrates the significance of royalty in the ancient world. The 
slave and the king stood at opposite ends of the social scale. The 
slave had no independence of will or of livelihood; the king not 
only had both but he could impose his will on his subjects and 
was entitled to be maintained at their expense. Thus the king was 
the freeman par excellence. In the passage we have just quoted it 
is just these aspects of kingship which are applied to Israel among 
the nations, and that passage supports the suggestion made above 
that the Isaiah development of the Exodus passage was partly on 
these lines. The same idea is to be found in Daniel 7: 18, 27 to 
which we shall have occasion to refer later. These verses run: 
“But the saints of the Most High shall receive the kingdom, and 
possess the kingdom for ever, even for ever and ever .... And 
the kingdom and the dominion, and the greatness of the kingdoms 
under the whole heaven, shall be given to the people of the saints 
of the Most High: his kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and all 
dominions shall serve and obey him”. The word for “kingdom” 
in the LXX here is basileia, the same as is used in Revelation 1: 6 
and 5: 10, and there is here no doubt as to its meaning. Moreover 
the rule of the saints is identified with that of the Most High, for 
it is everlasting. In Daniel 4: 32 we read that “‘the Most High ruleth 
in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever he will”. 

What then is the evidence that the Christians regarded this 
sovereignty of Israel among the nations as transferred to them- 
selves? In Romans 5: 17 the Christian is said to reign in life in 
contrast to the death of sin. But while we probably have here the 
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use of. the contrast between slavery and royalty to illustrate the 
status of a Christian, there seems to be no reference in this pas- 
sage to any sovereignty over the world. I Corinthians 4: 8 is more 
suggestive. The apostle is speaking ironically: the Corinthian 
Christians regarded themselves as so gifted that they could boast 
independence of the apostle. “Already are ye filled, already ye 
are become rich, ye have reigned without us: yea and I would 
that ye did reign, that we also might reign with you”. Does this 
not suggest that there is a proper royal independence of Christians, 
the absence of which St. Paul laments in his converts? In 6: 2 of 
the same epistle we are told that that “the saints shall judge the 
world”. Does not this suggest that Christians have a royal status 
over the world? 


More explicit evidence is to be found in logia of the Lord to the | 


twelve: Matthew 19: 28, “ye which have followed me, in the 
regeneration when the Son of man shall sit on the throne of his 
glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel”; and Luke 22: 29-30, “I appoint unto you a king- 
dom, even as my Father appointed unto me, that ye may eat and 
drink at my table in my kingdom; and ye shall sit on thrones 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel”. This seems to indicate, like 
the passage in Daniel, a sharing in the divine kingdom rather than 
any independent sovereignty. But the rule of the apostles is not in 
question, even though it be here limited in sphere to Israel. For 
the extension of this principle to sovereignty over the world at 
large we may compare the passage just quoted from I Corinthians 
and Romans 15: 27, “For if the Gentiles have been made par- 
takers of their spiritual things, they owe it to them also to minister 
unto them in carnal things”. The immediate reference of this 
verse is to the support of the Jerusalem Church by Gentile Chris- 
tians. But the underlying idea seems to reflect the idea of Israel 
as sovereign among the nations. 

Does not this idea throw new light on some familiar passages? 
Some of the beatitudes speak of those who in this age are poor 
and are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, those who in fact share 
Christ’s humiliation in this world, as having their positions in the 
world gloriously reversed when they will share in the divine 
sovereignty (Matt. 5:3, 10; Luke 6:20). The sovereignty or king- 
dom of God is theirs. Surely this means more than that they will 
have a place in God’s kingdom; they will share in Christ’s reign 
as they have shared in His humiliation. Cf. the phrase in II 
Timothy 2: 12, which is often thought to be part of an early 
Christian hymn: “if we endure, we shall also reign with him”. Cf. 
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also James 2: 5, “did not God choose them that are poor as to 
the world to be rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom which he 
promised to them that love him?” The same idea seems to under- 
lie Luke 12: 31-2, “seek ye his kingdom, and these things shall be 
added unto you. Fear not, little flock; for it is your Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom”. Far from being destitute as a 
result of putting first the interests of God’s kingdom, we shall be 
given the status of kings. The idea needs to be balanced by the 
Lord’s teaching on true greatness and the royalty of service. 
and on the necessity of receiving the Kingdom in the spirit of a 
child (Luke 18: 17; Mark 10: 42-5). But there seems to be no doubt 
that Christians are to be thought of as having royal status in the 
world. 

There are a few other passages in the New Testament which 
bear witness to the same idea, and we will briefly allude to them. 
In I Thessalonians 2: 12 we are told that God calls us into his 
own kingdom and glory, and in II Thessalonians 1: 5-10 the 
Christians are to be recompensed at the Second Coming for their 
sufferings on behalf of the Kingdom by a share in that Kingdom 
and in the rest and glory of the Lord Jesus. Ephesians 2: 6 tells 
us that God raised us up with Christ, “and made us to sit with 
him in the heavenly places” thus sharing His sovereignty and glory. 
Hebrews 12: 28 connects the idea of receiving the Kingdom (the 
verb paralambanein is that used in the LXX of the Daniel passage 
quoted above) with the worship of God (where the verb /atreuein 
is the same as in Revelation 22: 3) as two aspects of the Christian 
life. Finally we may return to the Revelation where in 1: 9 the 
writer introduces himself as “your brother and partaker with you 
in the tribulation and kingdom and patience which are in Jesus”. 
If we interpret the kingdom here in the same way as we have in 
these other passages we have an enhanced contrast with the tribu- 
lation and endurance. For the contrast of royalty with hypomone 
we may compare II Timothy 2: 12 quoted above; for the contrast 
with thlipsis Acts 14: 22, “through many tribulations we must enter 
into the kingdom of God”. For the latter we may also compare 
John 16:33, “In the world ye have tribulation: but be of good 
cheer; I have overcome the world”. 

IV. 

If then we may take it as established that the kingdom of the 
Christians is a real sovereignty over the world, a share in the 
sovereignty of Christ, what are we to say of their priesthood? Has 
that too any relation to the world? That the Church is a worship- 
ping community all are agreed; this aspect therefore of the priest- 
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hood of all believers will be but lightly touched upon here. Our 
question is whether Christians have any share in the mediatorial 
priesthood of Christ, as they have in His divine rule, and if so 
what is the nature of their share in it. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews develops the theme of our Lord’s 
death as the fulfilment of both the priesthood and sacrifices of the 
os Old Covenant, with a special interest in atonement for sin. The 
- sacrificial death of Christ is there declared to be once for all and 
: all-sufficient so that “there remaineth no more a sacrifice for sins”. 
: But the offering of sacrifice to atone for sin was not the whole of 
is the function of the Levitical priesthood. There were other sacrifices 
signifying thanksgiving, consecration, and fellowship with God. 
The New Testament counterpart to these is to be found in the 
various spiritual sacrifices to be offered by Christians of which 
we append a few examples with references: praise, Hebrews 13: 
15; alms, Hebrews 13: 16; faith, Philippians 2: 17; and ourselves, 
Romans 6: 13; 12: 1. This is one aspect of Christian priesthood. 
This doubtless is the /atreia which we have noticed in one or two 
passages. 

But the Levitical priesthood had two other mediatorial functions 
: beside that of propitiatory sacrifice, viz. intercession and teaching. 
ae May it not be that these two Christians functions are an expression 
on of the priesthood which we inherit from Israel of old? In I Timothy 
: 2: 1ff. St. Paul directs that prayers and thanks be made for all 
je men (the preposition is hyper). This is surely mediatorial inter- 
cession. The Apostle proceeds to direct that the scope be wide; 
particularly those in authority are to be upheld by prayers, 
although they be not Christians. This prayer is to be made to a 
ee God who wills the salvation of all men, and we know from 
ce experience that God graciously allows His people to co-operate in 
i the salvation of men by their intercessory prayers. Such inter- 
‘ cession in no way impairs the uniqueness of Christ’s mediatorial 
work; He and He alone can make atonement for sin. But He 
honours His own by allowing them this part in His mediatorial 
work as a whole. 

Similarly in evangelism. In If Corinthians 5: 19-20 St. Paul 
points out how God has committed to His Church the ministry of 
reconciliation. The image he uses is that of an ambassador; but the 
thought is not far removed from the sphere of mediatorial priest- 
hood. The Church is to intreat men to be reconciled to God; this 
work of evangelism no less that that of intercession is a share in 
the mediatorial work of Christ. St. Paul himself uses the metaphor 
of priesthood for evangelism in Romans 15: 16 when he speaks 
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of the grace given him by God, “that I should be a minister 
(leitourgos) of Christ Jesus unto the Gentiles, ministering 
(hierourgounta) the Gospel of God, that the offering up 
(prosphora) of the Gentiles might be made acceptable, being sanc- 
tified by the Holy Ghost”. Thus we have Pauline authority for 
regarding the work of evangelism as a work of priestly mediation, 
and a share in the priesthood of our Lord. 

This brings us to the end of our study. We have sought to trace 
in the history of the exegesis of Exodus 19: 6 a line of interpre- 
tation that made Israel a royal people and a priestly body among 
the nations of the world. This conception we believe to have been 
transferred to the Christian Church. That this is the sense in which 
the early Christians understood the phrase we believe to be demon- 
strated by its use in the Apocalypse, and corroborated by traces 
of the same idea in New Testament passages which do not make 
direct use of the verse in Exodus. Just as Israel was redeemed from 
Egypt and made a royal priesthood, so we by the grace of God 
in Christ have been redeemed from slavery to sin and death and 
made a royal priesthood. We are privileged to share in our Master’s 
mediatorial work and glorious reign, and to all eternity we shall 
be privileged thus to stand in close relationship with God, 
cui servire regnare est. 


Keble College, Oxford. 
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THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE 
CORINTHIANS: AN EXPANDED 
PARAPHRASE 


I. PROLOGUE (Ch. 1: 1-9) 
(a) Salutation (Ch. 1: 1-3) 
T° the Church of God established at Corinth, to those who have 
been consecrated in Christ Jesus and called by God to be 
holy men and women, along with everyone everywhere who calls 
on the name of our Lord Jesus Christ—their Lord as well as ours 
—this letter comes from Paul, apostle of Christ Jesus by divine 
vocation (since God has so willed), and from Sosthenes our 
brother. Grace and peace be yours, from God our Father and our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 
(b) Thanksgiving (Ch. 1: 4-9) 

I always give thanks to God on your behalf, because of His 
grace which has been given to you in Christ Jesus. In Him you 
have been enriched with everything, with all utterance and all 
knowledge. The witness of Christ has been amply confirmed among 
you, so that you have no lack of any spiritual gift, as you wait 
for the revelation of our Lord Jesus Christ. Yes, and He will go 
on confirming you to the end? and then you will be without 
reproach in the day of our Lord Jesus. It was a faithful God 
indeed who called you into fellowship with His Son, Jesus Christ 
our Lord. 


II. PAUL DEALS WITH THE REPORT RECEIVED FROM CHLOE’S 
HOUSEHOLD (Ch. 1: 10-4; 21) 

(a) Party-strife and pretensions to wisdom (Ch. 1: 10-4: 5) 
Now, my brothers, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ I entreat 
you to speak with one voice. Don’t let there be any divisions among 
you, but be united in the same mind and the same judgment. You 
see, my brothers. Chloe’s people have informed me that there are 
dissensions among you. I mean, each of you is claiming someone 
as a party-leader. Some say, “ I belong to Paul’; others, “I follow 
Apollos”; others say, “I am Peter’s man’’; and others again, “‘I 
belong to Christ”—as though Christ had been divided up so as to 
belong to one party instead of to you all! Tell me: was Paul 
crucified for you? Was it into Paul’s name that you were baptized? 
Thank God, I did not baptize any of you except Crispus and 
Gaius. Thank God, I say, because nobody can pretend that it was 
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into my name that you were baptized. Oh yes, I baptized the 
Stephanas family too; apart from them, I do not think I baptized 
anyone else. It was not to baptize that Christ commissioned me, 
but to preach His good news. 

And moreover, when He commissioned me to preach His good 
news, He did not tell me to use the eloquence of the schools. Such 
eloquence would robbed the cross of Christ of its inherent power. 
The message of the cross is sheer folly to those who are on the 
way to perdition; but to those who tread salvation’s road it is 
God’s own power. Remember the scripture: 


“TI will destroy the wisdom of the wise; 
I will do away with the discernment of the discerning” .* 


“Where is the wise man? Where is the scribe?’’* Where is the 
debater of the present world-order? Has God not turned the 
world’s wisdom into folly? According to God’s overruling wisdom, 
the world with all its wisdom never attained to the knowledge of 
Gd. Then God resolved to bring men to that knowledge by what 
the world counted folly; He has used the gospel message to save 
those who believe it. The Jews demand a sign and the Greeks seek 
for wisdom, but the message we proclaim is a crucified Messiah. 
To Jews that message is a scandal, to Gentiles it is sheer folly, 
but to those whom God has called as His people, Jews and Greeks 
alike, the Christ whom we proclaim is God’s power and God’s 
wisdom, You see, God’s “folly” is wiser than men’s wisdom; God’s 
“weakness” is stronger than men’s power. 

Look at your own community, those who have responded to 
Gods’ call. There are not many wise people by ordinary reckoning, 
not many in places of authority, not many of noble birth. No; but 
God has chosen the foolish things (in the world’s estimation) to 
confound the wise; God has chosen the weak things (by the world’s 
standards) to confound the strong things; He has chosen the ignoble 
and despised things (by the world’s reckoning), things that are mere 
nothings, to destroy the well-established things—so that no one 
should have anything to boast about in His presence. And in 
Christ Jesus you are God’s children—in Christ Jesus, whom God 
has made our true wisdom, a wisdom that embraces righteousness, 
consecration, and redemption. Thus the scripture is fulfilled which 
says: ‘‘Let him who boasts make his boast in the Lord’’.* 

Take myself, for example. When I first came to you, my 
brothers, I did not come and proclaim God’s testimony to you 


1 Isa. 29:14. 19:12; 33:18. 3 Jer. 9:24, 
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with any excellence of speech or wisdom. I had made up my mind 
to exclude everything else from my knowledge while I was among 
you, except Jesus Christ—and the crucified Jesus Christ at that. 
For my part, I came to you in weakness, in fear, in great trembling; 
and my message, my proclamation, was not couched in persuasive 
words of wisdom. None the less, it was attended by the powerful 
conviction produced by the Spirit, and this was in order that your 
faith might not rest in human wisdom but in God’s power. 

All the same, we do have a message of wisdom for those who 
have been “‘initiated’’; but it is no wisdom of the present world- 
order or of its ruling powers, who are under sentence of destruc- 
tion. The wisdom which we have to speak of is God’s wisdom, 
hitherto concealed, but now imparted by revelation, the wisdom 
which He ordained long ages ago with a view to the glory which 
would one day be ours. None of the ruling powers of the present 
world-order know anything of this wisdom; had they known it, 
they would never have crucified our glorious Lord. (This is what 
the scripture means when it says: 

“What eye never saw and ear never heard; 
What never entered the heart of man — 
What God has prepared for those who love Him.*) 

But God has revealed this wisdom to us through the Spirit, 
for the Spirit searches out everything, even the depths of the 
divine counsel. In human experience is it not the human spirit 
which is within a man that knows the things that pertain to man? 
In the same way no man knows the things that pertain to God 
apart from the Spirit of God. And the spirit which we have 
received is not the spirit of the world but the Spirit of God, that 
we may know the things which God by His grace has bestowed 
upon us. So, when we speak of these things, we do not use words 
taught us by human wisdom, but words taught us by the Spirit, 
giving a spiritual form to spiritual truth. The unspiritual man 
cannot take in the things which the Spirit of God imparts; they 
are folly to his way of thinking, and he is unable to apprehend 
them because they are assessed by the spiritual faculty. But the 
spiritual man is able to assess everything, while he himself is sub- 
ject to no one’s assessment. For “who has come to know the Lord's 
mind, so as to give Him instruction?”® But we — we who have 
received the Spirit of God—possess the mind of Christ. 


4 Cf. Isa. 64:4. Origen says the quotation is taken from the Apocalypse 
of ‘Elijah—an opinion rejected by Jerome. 
5 Isa. 40: 13. 
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Now, my brothers, the reason why I have not imparted these 
spiritual truths to you is that I was unable to address you as 
spiritual men. I had to treat you as people not yet fully liberated 
from the earthly order, as infants in the Christian life. I gave you 
milk to drink instead of solid food to eat, for you were not yet 
able to digest solid food. And indeed you are still unable to 
digest it, for you are still obviously under the influence of the 
earthly order. What do I mean by that? I mean this: where there 
is jealousy and party-strife among you, are you not living by 
earthly standards, behaving like unregenerate men? When one 
says “I belong to Paul” and another says “Apollos is my leader”, 
are you not acting like ordinary men? Who is Apollos? Who is 
Paul? They are servants of the Lord, who led you to faith in Him, 
in accordance with the ability which He gave to each of them. I 
planted the seed and Apollos watered it, but it was God who made 
it grow. It is not the man who planted it who is important, nor 
yet the one who watered it, but God, who made it grow. He who 
plants and he who waters are partners in one enterprise, and each 
will receive his proper reward for the work he has done. Apollos 
and I are fellow-workmen in the service of God; you are God’s 
field, or if you like, God’s building. 

If you think of yourselves as God’s building, then I am like a 
skilled master-builder who laid the foundation according to the 
grace which God gave me. Now someone else builds on that 
foundation. But let each one take care how he builds on it. As 
regards the foundation itself no question arises: no one can lay 
any other foundation that that which has been laid, for Jesus 
Christ is the one foundation. But whatever is built on this founda- 
tion—whether it be gold, silver, costly stones, or wood, hay and 
stubble—each mantis work will be seen for what it is. The coming 
day will bring it to light, for it will be revealed by the application 
of fire; the fire will test the quality of each man’s work. If the 
work which he has built on the foundation survives the fiery test, 
he will receive his reward. If any one’s work is burnt up, the loss 
will be his; he himself will escape, but it will be a bare escape 
through fire. 


Do you not know that you constitute the sanctuary of God, in 
which the Spirit of God has His abode? It any one brings ruin 
to God’s sanctuary, God will bring ruin on him. God’s sanctuary 
is holy, and you are that sanctuary. 


Don’t let any one deceive himself. If any of you thinks himself 
wise by the reckoning of this world-order, then let him become 
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a fool by that reckoning, so that he may become wise in the true 
sense of the term. For the world’s wisdom is folly in God's 
estimation. The scripture says: “He catches the wise in their 
cunning”.* And again: “The Lord knows the reasonings of the 
wise, and counts them foolish”’.’ 

So then, don’t let any one make his boast in men. For everything 
is yours, Paul, Apollos, Peter; the world, life or death; the present 
things or things to come—they all belong to you, and you belong 
ti Christ, and Christ belongs to God. So far as Apollos and I are 
concerned, let us be regarded as servants of Christ, stewards of 
God, charged with making known His revelation. Here, too, let 
it be remembered that what is looked for in a steward is faithful- 
ness to his stewardship. Now to me it is a matter of no importance 
that I should have my faithfulness assessed by you, or indeed by 
any human tribunal. Why, I do not even pass judgment on my- 
self. I have a perfectly clear conscience in the matter, but that is 
not the ground of my justification. No, the only one who can pass 
judgment on me is the Lord. So then, do not pass any premature 
judgment; wait until the Lord comes, for He will bring to light 
the hidden motives which none can see just now, and unveil the 
inner counsels of the heart. And then each man will receive his 
proper commendation from God. 


(b) The Apostles and their Converts (Ch. 4: 6-21) 


Now, my brothers, I have spoken of Apolios and myself in this 
connection, applying the general principles to our particular case. 
I have done this for your sakes, in order that you may learn a 
lesson from us* and not indulge in inflated claims on behalf of the 
one as against the other. 

Tell me this, my friend: who gives you any superiority over 
others? What have you got that you did not first receive? If you 
admit that you received it, why do you boast as if you had not 
received it? 

You Corinthians think you have already taken all the food you 
need; you have acquired spiritual wealth already; you have 
attained royal rank without us. I wish you had indeed attained 
royal rank, for then we should have attained it along with you. 
But we do not look as if we had, do we? It seems to me that God 


6 Job 5: 13. TPs. 94: 11. 

8 Taking the enigmatic Td yi) Utrip a yéypatrra as originally a mar- 
ginal gloss in a copy from which 1 had been accidentally omitted after 
fva in the last clause of v. 6. The gloss means: “The 1) is written above 
a ” (i.e., above the final letter of Iva). 
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has exhibited us who are apostles as the lowest of men, doomed to 
death, in the arena where we are a spectacle to the world, to angels 
and men alike. We are fools for Christ’s sake, but you are wise 
in Christ. We are weak, but you are strong. You are honoured, 
but we are dishonoured. To this very hour we continue to endure 
hunger, thirst and nakedness; we are knocked about and treated 
as vagabonds. We toil hard, earning our livelihood with our own 
hands. When we are insulted we answer with words of blessing; 
when we are persecuted we bear it patiently; when we are given 
an evil reputation we counter it with a conciliatory reply. We have 
become like the refuse of the world, the offscouring of the universe, 
and so we remain to this day. 

Now, I do not wish to make you feel ashamed when I write this; 
I am instructing you, because you are my own dear children. You 
may have thousands of tutors in the Christian life, but you have 
not many fathers. In Christ Jesus it is I who am your father, 
through the gospel which I brought to you. So, let me entreat you, 
take me for your example. 

This is the very reason why I am sending Timothy to you. He 
is my dear and trusty son in the Lord, and he will remind you of 
my manner of life as a Christian, the manner of life which I incul- 
cate in every church. Some of you have been using inflated 
language, as though I were not coming to you. But make no mis- 
take: I will come to you soon, God willing; and then I shall learn 
what these inflated people are really worth, not just what they say. 
For the kingdom of God does not come with outward talk but 
with inward power. Well, what is your choice? Shall I come to 
you with a rod, or with love and a gentle spirit? 


(To be continued) 
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Recent Developments in the South African Mission Field. By G. B. A. 
Gerdener. (Marshall, Morgan & Scott, London. 1958. 286 pp. 18s. 6d.) 


‘ee C was the original intention of the author of this work (we are told in 
- the Prologue) merely to bring up to date the late Professor J. du 
Plessis’s book History of Christian Missions in South Africa, which was 
published nearly 50 years ago, by making an addition to each of the chap- 
ters of that volume. In the last half century, however, the missionary 
situation has undergone so much change, and so much material has 
become available, that Dr. Gerdener wisely decided to embark on the 
; compilation of an entirely new book. The result is a comprehensive pic- 
: ture of the work which has been undertaken since the beginning of this 
: century by a great variety of denominations and societies. Almost inevit- 
ably, much of this picture has been filled in with the somewhat cold 
colours of factual and statistical reports submitted for publication by the 
ae denominations and societies concerned. This no doubt explains the other- 
7 wise surprising (seeing that Dr. Gerdener is a member of the staunchly 
e Protestant Dutch Reformed Church) inclusion without comment, in the 
chapter devoted to the activities of the Roman Catholic Church, of state- 
ments such as that which asserts that “the arrival of the famous Anglican 
Bishop Colenso in 1854 and his sending of missionaries among the Native 
people made a start for the Roman Church more urgent than ever” (p. 119), 
and of the “motto or clarion call” of the National Marian Congress: 
“South Africa for Christ through Mary” ! (p. 126). In other words, this is 
not so much a dynamic and persuasive work issuing from the heart 
(undoubtedly evangelical) of the author as a compendium of information 
relating to missionary activity in South Africa in its various aspects — 
ecclesiastical, educational, medical, sociological, legislative, and so on. 
Exceptions to this general pattern are not lacking, however, especially in 
= the introductory chapter and in the chapter on the trends of separatism 
a and independence. Thus it is quite refreshing to find Dr. Gerdener 
pointedly suggesting (p. 194) that in view of its isolation of itself as 
exclusively the Church par excellence the Roman Church comes near to 
being “the sect of all sects”. 


Exclusivism and isolationism are certainly characteristic of sectarianism, 
on the mission field no less than elsewhere. Dr. Gerdener declares, 
indeed, that “by far the most serious symptom of the multifold nature of 
the South African mission field is the vast number of separatistic. bodies 
which have made their appearance, mostly during the past half-century” 
(p. 23). Although it is true that Protestant denominationalism has intro- 
duced a regrettable complication into a scene which ideally should be a 
scene of unity, yet, as the author rightly observes, it “would hardly 
account for the large number of proliferating indigenous sects in the latter 
part of the half-century” (p. 190). One cannot but be shocked at the 
information that since the beginning of this century the number of sec- 
tarian bodies has increased from three to two thousand! Nor is it 
doctrinal differences or theological disputes that give the main impetus 
to this process of splintering, but racial obsessions, tribal rivalries, personal 
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jealousies, ambition for the power of leadership, and very often the pursuit 
of sensationalism. 

This is by no means the whole picture, however, nor even the major 
part of it; for this fissiparous propensity is more than offset by the loyalty 
and perseverance of far greater numbers who adhere faithfully to the 
more mature and less bizarre ways of the main denominations. With 
commendable comprehension Dr. Gerdener writes: “The outbursts and 
mistakes are part of a process of growth, in which readjustments and 
clumsiness occur. Considering the vacuum between the protected life 
in the communal tribal structure and our modern complicated industrial 
society, the wonder is not the explosions and dissipations, but the pro- 
gress and loyalty” (p. 199). Whether or not he is right in his conclusion 
that the present divisions and separations are but “growing pains” and 
that “separatist courage and leadership, even if misdirected and premature, 
should be regarded as a wholesome phase of the development of the 
younger Churches towards real autonomy” (ibid.}—and we hope he is 
right — we are certain that his attitude of patience and hopefulness is 
far more desirable than one of narrow and impatient condemnation which 
it would be so easy to adopt. 


A disturbing feature of the South African scene today is the manner 
in which, generally speaking, the ordinary Christians in the cities are 
content thoughtlessly to leave the task of evangelizing the coloured races 
to the missionary societies, without, it seems, showing an adequate appre- 
ciation of the fact that they have a mission field not merely on their 
doorsteps but in their own homes in which, day after day, one or more 
domestic servants work for them and live in the closest proximity to 
them. It was the custom of the early settlers to gather their whole house- 
hold, servants included, daily for family prayers — a scriptural practice 
which could not fail to be attended by blessing, and which would bring 
a renewal of blessing, not least in the sphere of race relations where it 
is so much needed, if it were now rescued from the lamentable neglect 
into which it has been allowed to fall. The issue is a plain one of 
Christian responsibility. A heartening indication of a developing awareness 
on the part of European Christians of their opportunities and respon- 
sibilities may be seen, for example, in the appearance and growth during 
recent years of the Garage and Kitchen Mission, which seeks to evange- 
lize domestic servants by arranging meetings for them in garages attached 
to the homes of Christian householders ,and which stresses the advan- 
tages of the domestic kitchen as a potential mission field. Its founder, a 
former Pretoria postmaster, affirmed that “in the kitchen there are 
greater possibilities for mission work than in the Mission Church” (pp. 34f.). 
It is a spontaneous movement of this nature which, more than most 
things, gives one hope for the future of this wonderful country, beset as 
it is by so many problems. 


There is a foreword by Dr. R. H. W. Shepherd, Moderator of this year’s 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 


London. E. HUuGHEs. 
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The Death and Resurrection of Jesus Christ. By Karl Bornhaeuser, D.D, 
Translated by the Rev. A. Rumpus, B.A. (Independent Press, London. 
1958. xvii, 264, 27 pp. 18s.) 

ee late Professor Karl Bornhaeuser of the University of Marburg was 
a prolific writer and a gifted and original interpreter of Holy 

Scripture, who (like Schlatter and Zahn) maintained the cause of evange- 

lical truth in German academic life at a time when it might otherwise 

have been in danger of going by default. 

In THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY for October 1952 one of Born- 
haeuser’s disciples, the Rev. C. Sandegren, gave an account of an earlier 
work of his master’s, Zeiten und Stunden in der Leidens- und 
Auferstehungsgeschichte, published in 1921, which dealt mainly with the 
chronological problems of the passion and resurrection narratives of the 
Gospels. In his last work Bornhaeuser returned to these narratives and } 
gave a careful exposition of them in Die Leidens- und Auferstehungs- 
geschichte Jesu (Giitersloh, 1947). He died shortly before the publication 
of the work, which was seen through the press by Professor Joachim 
Jeremias. Now another disciple of Bornhaeuser’s, the Rev. A. Rumpus, a j} 
veteran missionary in Kotagiri, South India, has translated it for the 
English-speaking world. 

Bornhaeuser accepts all the evangelic records as reliable, and under- 
takes to show that when they are properly understood there is no such 
disparity between them as is frequently alleged. Some of his harmoniza- 
tions and other exegetical notes are surprising — for example, his view 
that Herod Antipas donned a festive robe and conducted Jesus back to 
Pilate in person (pp. 143 f.), or that the “holy city” which was visited by 
many of the saints who left their graves on the occasion described in 
Matt. 27 : 52 f. was the heavenly Jerusalem, from which they “appeared 
. . . to sundry people in Jerusalem on earth” (p. 176). His insistence that 
é&vorelAavtos Tou fAiou in Mark 16: 2 means not “when the sun had 
risen” but “when the sun had begun to reascend” (i.e., shortly after mid- 
night) is quite unacceptable (p. 206). And his explanation of John 20 : 17, 
where he wishes to eliminate the negative from Jesus’ words, “Touch me 
not”, is so strained that even his devoted translator is moved to protest 
in a footnote. 

But there is much of value in this book, for the author was thoroughly 
well versed in the life, thought and language of Palestine in New Testa- 
ment times, and is able time and again to illuminate the Gospel text 
from his wealth of knowledge. 


God’s River. By Donald Grey Barnhouse. (Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1958. 224 pp. $3.50.) 

The Epistle to the Romans, An Exegetical and Devotional Commentary. 
By Floyd E. Hamilton. (Baker Book House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
1958. 235 pp. $4.75.) 

Aan de Romeinen. Uitgelegd door Dr. Herman Ridderbos. (J. H. Kok, 
Kampen. 1959. 364 pp. F1.14.75.) 

Ge RIVER is the fourth volume in a series of expositions of Bible 

doctrine, taking the Epistle to the Romans as a point of departure. 

Volume I, Man's Ruin, covered the first chapter of the epistle; Volume II 

God's Wrath, covered 2: 1-3: 20; Volume III, God’s Remedy, covered 
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3: 21-4: 25. The present volume is based on the first eleven verses of 
Ch. 5. Here is sound expository teaching for ordinary Christians, couched 
in conversational language, illustrated with homely incidents, in Dr. Barn- 
house’s characteristic style. His pithy style is well exemplified on p. 124: 
“For a Christian to ask the Lord to baptize him with the Spirit is exactly 
the same as a married man asking his wife if she will marry him. "Tis 
done, and it cannot be done twice”. But he surely over-simplifies the issue 
when he proceeds to discuss the meaning of that word “baptize” and 
suggests that it might well have been translated “identify” wherever it 
appears in the New Testament. The passage from Greek comedy to which 
he refers, where a drunken slave is told that he has been “baptized”, does 
not mean, as Dr. Barnhouse says, that “his identity has been changed”, 
but that he has been “soaked”. 


Dr. Hamilton has given us a verse-by-verse exposition of the whole 
epistle, which he describes as “the greatest book in the Bible”. The 
translation which he reproduces appears to be his own; it bears a general 
resemblance to the American Standard Version of 1901, but departs from 
it in such a way as to improve the English or make the apostle’s sense 
plainer. Readers of THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY need not be told that 
Dr. Hamilton is a thoroughly Reformed theologian, second to none in his 
devotion to the Westminster Confession of Faith. He has obviously found 
the exposition of Romans a congenial task, and has produced a very helpful 
work which, as the publishers rightly say, is not beyond the intelligent 
layman. On Rom. 11: 26 he says: “clearly it teaches that a time is coming 
when the Israelites as a people will be saved. But just as clearly this 
verse does not teach the national restoration of the nation as a aation. 
If such is the case, then it must be taught elsewhere, for it is certainly 
not taught here. The establishment of modern Israel in no way fulfills 
this prophecy. . . . The ‘deliverer’ can refer only to the second coming of 
Christ”. 


Dr. Ridderbos’s magnificent volume is contributed to the Commentaar 
op het Nieuwe Testament, formerly known as the Bottenburg Commentary 
and now issued by the publishing house of Kok in a series of new editions 
which sometimes (as in the present instance) are new commentaries. The 
original commentary on Romans in the Bottenburg series was undertaken 
by Dr. Ridderbos’s predecessor, the late Professor Greijdanus, and 
appeared in 1933. Much work has been done on this epistle during the 
past quarter of a century, and Dr. Ridderbos takes full account of it in 
his commentary. Dr. Ridderbos has already on many occasions given 
proof of his ability as an exegete, and his latest work is in the best tradi- 
tions of Reformed scholarship. Every point of interpretation that arises 
in the study of Romans is examined in the light of the Greek text and 
of the views expressed by leading expositors hitherto. But Dr. Ridderbos 
reaches his own conclusions and states them plainly. On Rom. 7: 14-25 
he says that Paul’s use of the first person singular in the present tense 
is no mere rhetorical figure; Paul speaks in this personal and existential 
manner in order to set vividly before the eyes of his believing readers 
the terrible and pitiable picture of the “I” wrestling hopelessly in its own 
strength against the power of indwelling sin. 


F.F.B. 
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Paulus: Die Theologie des Apostels im Lichte der jiidischen Religions- 
geschichte. By Hans-Joachim Schoeps. (J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
Tubingen. 1959. xii, 324 pp. DM 32.50.) 


A STUDY of Paul by the distinguished author of Theologie und Ges- 
chichte des Judenchristentums is sure of a welcome by students of the 
apostle’s life and thought and of early Christianity in general. If “the 
theology of the apostle in the light of Jewish religious history” can 
become the subject of an objective academic study, then Professor Schoeps 
is the man to undertake that study. There is, of course, another point of 
view which maintains that no one can properly understand Paul — that 
is to say, get under his skin and think his thoughts after him — who 
has not shared something of Paul’s personal experience; and the history 
of Pauline interpretation in the Christian Church lends considerable sup- 
port to this point of view. ; 

From a survey of the present position and actual problems of Pauline 
study, Professor Schoeps moves to more detailed studies of Paul’s own 
position in primitive Christianity, of his eschatology, soteriology, teaching 
about the law, and conception of the history of redemption. He then } 
concludes with some pages on the perspectives of Paulinism with regard 
to the history of religion. 

Professor Schoeps supplies a corrective to much superficial theorizing 
about the origin of Paul’s religion. A Gnostic source for it he rejects. 
As for influences from Hellenistic Judaism, the trouble is that our know- 
ledge of what these influences might have been in Paul’s younger days is 
limited. Philo we know, and the Septuagint we know, but these were 
not the only forms that Judaism took in the Hellenistic world. C. G. 
Montefiore’s attempt to explain Paul’s theology in terms of Diaspora 
Pharisaism is criticized on the ground that “we know too little about 
Hellenistic halakhah and haggadah, the so-called Seutépwors, because 
they were never codified in writing; what we do know about them does 
not justify us in positing an irreconcilable opposition between Hellenistic 
and rabbinic Judaism” (p. 15). Indeed, the term “rabbinic Judaism” is 
much more comprehensive than one would imagine from the way in 
which it is sometimes used as though it denoted a unified body of doctrine. 
While most of the attempts to interpret Paul in terms of his environment 
have a certain relative justification, our author insists that Paul must be 
judged first and foremost as a rabbinical exegete, because his doctrines 
of sin and the law in particular (but other doctrines of his as well) cannot 
be understood without some knowledge of the rabbinical schools of 
Palestine. This is what might be expected by anyone who takes with 
sufficient seriousness the statement in Acts 22: 3 that Paul was educated 
in Jerusalem in the school of Gamaliel. But our author also insists, and 
most rightly so, that to explain Paul’s theology in terms of various external 
influences or in terms of its component parts is impossible because it 
ignores the new denominator, the personality of Paul as an apostle of 
Jesus Christ. When Paul came to know Jesus as Lord, he did not lose 
everything that he had previously learned, but with the replacement of 
the old centre of reference by an utterly new one everything was first 
disorganized and then reorganized around that new centre — Jesus con- 
fessed as Lord. 

To Paul, who had known Jesus in His earthly life, the conception of 
Jesus as now exalted over the universe was paramount. In the light of 
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this conception he interpreted what Professor Schoeps calls the “post- 
messianic” situation. According to this interpretation, the passing away 
of the old order and the transition from this age to the coming age 
began with Jesus’ death; His resurrection has introduced the messianic 
era, an interim era which will be brought to its conclusion by the general 
resurrection at Christ's parousia. But insufficient attention seems to be 
paid to the part played by the Spirit in Paul’s treatment of the problem 
of the postponed parousia—the Spirit as the dppaPwv of that heri- 
tage upon which Christians will enter fully at the parousia. 

The discussion of Paul’s soteriology is specially stimulating because of 
the place given in it to the influence of Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac on 
Paul’s thinking. The verbal resemblance of Rom. 8: 32 to Gen. 22: 16 
has been generally recognized, but the “binding of Isaac’ may have 
influenced Paul’s doctrine of the work of Christ to an extent not usually 
realized. Adequate acknowledgment is also made of the part played in 
Paul’s soteriology by the sacrificial ritual of the Old Testament. 

Professor Schoeps gets down to the crucial point in Paul’s theology, 
however, when he comes to grips with his Christology. The attribution to 
God and Jesus of the relation predicated of Abraham and Isaac in Gen. 22 
is a “radically un-Jewish” element in Paul’s thought. ‘Radically 
un-Jewish” is also the whole motif of the descent, atoning death, and 
ascension of the heavenly Man (p. 160). But if all this is so “radically 
un-Jewish”, where did Paul get it from? Professor Schoeps italicizes his 
conclusion: “We see in the vids Oc0oU belief, and there alone, the 
single, albeit decisive, Gentile premise of Paul’s thought. All that is 
connected with it or is derived from it (e.g. the descending heavenly Man 
of the Epistle to the Phillippians, the idea of dying with Christ, the 
realistic evaluation of the sacraments) is un-Jewish and leads us to the 
border of Gentile conceptions of the day” (p. 163). But he thinks it will 
always remain impossible to localize the Gentile source of this Pauline 
belief in the Son of God more precisely. It will indeed, if we look for a 
Gentile source. If we will listen to Paul himself, he will tell us whence 
it came. With the rest of his gospel, it came to him “through revelation 
of Jesus Christ” on that day when it pleased God to reveal His Son in 
him (Gal. 1: 12, 15 f.). And we may ask further, is there anything in 
Paul’s doctrine of Jesus as the Son of God which was not already expressed 
in essence in the teaching of Jesus Himself? 

F.F.B. 


Biblische Studien. Die Epoche der Richter. By Eugen Taubler. 
(J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck) Tiibingen. 1958. xv, 320 pp. Paper, 
DM 33. —; Cloth, DM 37.—.) 

Bpieuicat studies have profited greatly from time to time by the con- 
tributions of historians who had received no theological training, but 

approached the biblical field simply as historians; we may think of the 

work of men like Sir William Ramsay, Eduard Meyer and A. T. Olm- 
stead. It was to this class that the writer of this book belonged. Eugen 

Taubler (1879-1953) was a graduate of Berlin University, where he lectured 

until 1922 in ancient history, with special reference to Jewish history in 

the Hellenistic and Roman period. In 1922 he was called to a Chair in 

Ziirich, and in 1925 to one in Heidelberg, which he retained until the 

advent of the Nazi regime in 1933. From then until 1941 he served in 

the Institute of Jewish Studies in Berlin, and after that occupied the post 
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of Research Professor in the Hebrew Union College and Jewish Institute 
of Religion in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The present work, a series of studies in the period of the Israelite 
judges (c. 1200-1000 B.C.), was prepared for the press by Dr. Hans-Jiirgen 
Zobel of Halle, who acknowledges the help given by Professor Eissfeldt 
in this task. 

Taubler treats the Massoretic text of the Book of Judges with great 
respect; he does not regard it as proper to solve problems by free recourse to 
emendation, his own occasional emendations being marked by restraint. 
For example, he has a short chapter on Shamgar and Jael in Judges 5: 6, 
in which he accepts the text as it stands, and holds that these two persons 
are mentioned together there because they were non-Israelites whose 
exploits helped Isixel. 

Most of the historical problems of the book of Judges are discussed 
in this volume, and everything that is discussed is illuminated. One of 
the most interesting studies is devoted to the accounts of Deborah and 
Barak in Judges 4 and 5. Instead of following the customary theory that 
Chapter 4 confuses two separate occasions — the defeat of Jabin king 
of Hazor (related independently in Joshua 11) and Barak’s defeat of 
Sisera (described separately in Judges 5) — Taubler argues for the view 
that Barak, as leader of a military force in Naphtali, fought against Jabin, 
and was on that account called by Deborah to lead a wider coalition of 
tribes against Sisera. As for the view that Chapter 4 makes Barak a 
member of the tribe of Naphtali, while he is associated with Issachar in 
Ch. 5: 15, the latter verse provides an instance of one of Taiibler’s 
occasional emendations; he reads: “And princes in Issachar were with 
Deborah; and as Deborah so was Barak; into the valley he sped forth on 
foot”. If this emendation be compared with the emendations offered by 
most commentators on this passage, it will be seen that Taubler does 
indeed exercise restraint in this seductive art. There is a careful examina- 
tion of the site of the battle; the “waters of Megiddo” (5: 19) are 
identified with Ain el-Qubbi, a spring which wells forth from the hill on 
which Megiddo stood and flows towards the south-east. Sisera was unable 
to cross the flooded Kishon to reach his home at Harosheth-ha-goiim; 
therefore he fled south-east towards Kedesh in Issachar (not to be con- 
fused with Barak’s home, Kedesh in Naphtali), near which Heber and 
Jael had their tent. The battle is dated shortly before the destruction 
of Megiddo VI at the end of the twelfth century B.C. 

The study requires some revision, especially in view of the recent 
excavations on the site of Hazor, but it is a good sample of the excellent 
material which this independent volume provides. 


FFB. 


Darius the Mede. A Study in Historical Identification. By John C. Whit- 
comb, Jr., Th.D., Professor of Old Testament, Grace Theological 
Seminary, Winona Lake, Indiana. (Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1959. x, 84 pp. $2.75.) 

HE identification of Daniel’s “Darius the Mede” has long been one of 
the most acute problems in the interpretation of that book, particularly 

for those who view it as a true historical record. In recent months, how- 
ever, two notable attempts at solving the problem have been made. One 
is the suggestion of D. J. Wiseman, based on an inscription of Nabonidus 
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at Harran, that Darius the Mede was the same person as Cyrus the Per- 
sian. The other is the thesis of the book now before us. 


Dr. Whitcomb’s thesis may not at first sight appear a new one. It is, 
briefly, that Darius the Mede was Gobryas, whom Cyrus appointed 
governor of Babylon. We have the evidence of the Babylonian Chronicle 
that Gobryas, when appointed to this office shortly after Cyrus’s capture 
of the city, installed governors (i.e. sub-governors) there. The arguments 
which have been brought against this identification, Dr. Whitcomb main- 
tains, have been due to the identification of this Gobryas with other men 
of identical or similar name, especially the governor of Gutium who led 
Cyrus’s army into Babylon without fighting, as the same Chronicle tells 
us. The governor of Gutium, however, is called Ugbaru in the Chronicle, 
while the man whom Cyrus appointed as governor of Babylon is called 
Gubaru. Although both these names are represented in Greek by Gobryas, 
their different spelling in the Chronicle evidently indicates two separate 
men. It is therefore unnecessary to identify Gubaru, governor of Babylon, 
with Ugbaru, who died on November 6, 539 B.C., three weeks after the 
capture of Babylon. Darius the Mede was plainly in power for more than 
three weeks. But the name of Gubaru continues to be cited as a terror to 
evildoers for fourteen years after the fall of Babylon. He served not only 
as governor of Babylon but as satrap of all the area west of the Euphrates. 


An argument against the identification of Gubaru with Darius the Mede 
is based on the view that Gubaru is the same person as is mentioned on 
the Behistun inscription under the name Gaubaruwa, a supporter of 
Darius Hystaspis in his seizure of power in 521 B.C. For this Gaubaruwa 
was a Persian, not a Mede, and his father was Mardonius, not Ahasuerus 
(cf. Dan. 9: 1). But, although Gaubaruwa may well be the name which 
appears in Akkadian as Gubaru, the Gaubaruwa of the Behistun inscrip- 
tion evidently belongs to a later generation than the Gubaru of the Baby- 
lonian Chronicle. If the two men are not the same, then we do not know 
whether Gubaru was a Mede or a Persian, and we do not know his father’s 
name. 


A number of the objections to identifying Darius the Mede with Gubaru, 
governor of Babylon, are thus removed. The case for the identification 
is not completely made out, but encouragement has been given to explore 
the evidence for it more fully. It is an incidental help in the quest to 
have the suggestion that Darius the Mede was the crown prince Cambyses 
finally put out of court. Apart from the discrepancy in age, which C. 
Boutflower tried to ease by an unfounded emendation in Dan. 5: 31, it 
is shown that it was towards the end of Cyrus’s reign, and not immediately 
after his capture of Babylon, that Cambyses became his father’s co-regent 
as “King of Babylon and the Lands”. 

This is a worthy addition to the publications of the Evangelical Theo- 
logical Society. A few questions arise here and there: thus, we are not 
sure that the fall of Babylon announced in Isa. 21: 1-10 is its capture by 
Cyrus in 539 B.C. (p. 54), and some evidence should be provided for the 
statement that Annas “continued during the high-priesthood of his 
son-in-law Caiaphas (18-36 A.D.) to preside over the Sanhedrin” (p. 36, 
n. 27). 


FFB. 
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Jerome's Commentary on Daniel. Translated by Gleason L. Archer, Jr. 
(Baker Book House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1958. 189 pp. $3.95.) 
R. ARCHER, who holds the Chair of Biblical Languages at Fuller 
Theological Seminary, Pasadena, California, has rendered Bible 
students throughout the English-speaking world a very substantial service 
by translating Jerome’s commentary on the Book of Daniel. Dr. Wilbur 
Smith, who contributes an introduction to the translation, says that this 
is the first time that an English translation of this work of Jerome’s has 
appeared, and when a bibliographical expert like Dr. Smith says so, we 
may be sure that he knows what he is speaking about. 

Jerome’s commentary on Daniel is a work of major importance for the 
history of the interpretation of this book in particular and of biblical 
apocalyptic in general. He was not only a master of the Hebrew and 
Aramaic languages, but was conversant with the work which others had 
done in this part of the exegetical field before him, and reproduces their 
views as well as his own. On the seventy weeks, for example, he gives us 
the interpretations of Africanus, Eusebius, Hippolytus, Apollinarius of 
Laodicea, Clement of Alexandria, Origen and Tertullian, as well as the 
current Jewish view. His commentary on the preview of the fortunes of 
the Diadochi in Ch. 11 is an important historical document. 

Dr. Archer has based his translation on the Migne edition. He has had 
no lack of practice in correcting the misprints and other corruptions of 
Migne; they are so plentiful that a few have inevitably been overlooked, 
e.g. “Timus Rufus’’’ for “Tineius Rufus” (p. 109). His labours have 
already received recognition; his translation won the Certificate of Award 
presented by the Christian Research Foundation for the year’s most 
important manuscript in the field of biblical research. 

F.F.B. 


The Witness of Matthew and Mark to Christ. By N. B. Stonehouse, Th.D. 
Second edition. (Tyndale Press, London. 1958. xvi, 269 pp. 11s. 6d.)? 

Prophet and Witness in Jerusalem: A Study of the Teaching of Saint Luke. 
By Adrian Hastings. (Longmans, London. 1958. 200 pp. 16s.) 


WeE welcome this reprint of one of the earlier works of Professor N. B. 

Stonehouse, which is not as well known on this side of the Atlantic 
as it deserves to be. He deals with certain important issues in the modern 
debate on the gospels which bear upon the distinctive emphases of Mark 
and Matthew. He discusses the Preface and the Conclusion of Mark 
(arguing impressively for 16: 8 as the original and intentional ending 
of the gospel), the theory of the Messianic Secret and the nature of Mark’s 
outline of the Ministry. In Matthew he again discusses the opening and 
closing sections of the book and devotes two important chapters to “The 
Authority of the Old Testament and the Authority of Christ” and “The 
Son of Man and the Coming of the Kingdom”. Stonehouse is uniformly 
painstaking in his scholarship and judicious in his judgment. 

Adrian Hastings’ book is a remarkable example of Roman Catholic 
Biblical scholarship, for which one can be deeply thankful. It is good 
scholarship, worn lightly and presented freshly. It is a fine example of 
sustained exposition which holds the interest to the end. The author's aim 


'This error goes back beyond Migne to the Vallarsi edition. 
2 Published in U.S.A. by Eerdmans, Grand Rapids, Michigan, at $3.00. 
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is to elucidate the theology of St. Luke. To this end he first discusses 
Luke’s sources. (In this section there are interesting discussions of the 
possible réles of Joanna and of Simon of Cyrene. The latter he identifies 
most persuasively with Simeon Niger of Acts 13: 1 and he attempts to 
bring out the importance of Cyreneans in St. Luke’s home church at 
Antioch.) He then expounds directly the emphases of the gospel, laying 
great stress on St. Luke’s picture of Jesus as the Great Prophet, and as 
the New Elijah. (The latter is well done, though perhaps a little over- 
done.) His treatment of the significance of Jerusalem — the holy city, 
yet the murderer of the prophets — is most suggestive, showing how 
Luke-Acts takes its place beside the Pauline epistles in exhibiting the true 
relation between the old dispensation and the new. Altogether a most 
rewarding book. 

Tyndale Hall, Bristol. J. W. WENHAM 


The First Epistle to the Corinthians. "Ty L. Morris, B.Sc., M.Th., Ph.D. 
(Tyndale Press, London. 1958. 249 pp. 9s. 6d.) 
The First Epistle of Peter. By A. M. Stibbs, M.A., and A. F. Walls, M.A., 
B.Litt. (Tyndale Press, London. 1959, 192 pp. 8s. 6d.) 
5 hee Tyndale New Testament Commentaries continue to maintain their 
high standard. Dr. Leon Morris follows his commentary on the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians by a useful exposition of the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians. Introduction and comment are sensible and scholarly, 
seldom exciting, but admirably achieving their purpose of introducing 
the English reader to the background of the epistle and to its meaning. 
The volume on the First Epistle of Peter is unusual, being the joint 
work of two authors. The commentary by the Rev. A. M. Stibbs is a 
careful and thorough piece of work. Characteristic of his method is his 
treatment of the difficult section from 3: 18 to 4: 6, where a most 
strenuous, and satisfying, attempt is made to expound the difficult verses 
about the spirits in prison and the preaching of the gospel to the dead by 
reference to the whole movement of thought of the passage. He appends 
a useful, separate section at the end of the commentary, summarizing the 
teaching of the epistle. The introduction is written by Mr. A. F. Walls. 
It is a gem. As was the case with Guthrie’s work on the Pastorals, it is 
a real contribution to scholarship, taking into account all the more 
important works on this epistle (including the second edition of Beare). 
But in addition it is written with a lightness of touch which makes it a 
real pleasure to read. We ardently wish that he would write more. 
Tyndale Hall, Bristol. J. W. WENHAM 


The Pauline Epistles: The Meaning and Message. By J. T. Hudson, 
B.D., B.A. (James Clarke, London. 1958. 326 pp. 21s.) 
6 ears work has some original features. The Pauline Epistles are trans- 
lated in a manner that is reminiscent in principle of the Revised 
Version. The Revised Version endeavours to adhere closely to the Greek 
text and it calls attention to any explanatory additions by the use of a 
different type, i.e. by using italics. Similarly in this translation the author 
aims to distinguish clearly between what is straight translation of the 
text and what are interpretative additions by including the latter in square 
brackets. This system does not make for pleasurable reading, but it is 
a valuable and concise method of bringing out the meaning. In addition 
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the author provides a paraphrastic summary in the margin (which is 
often nearly as long as the text), a few footnotes and brief introductions 
to the individual books and to the theology of Paul. He regards Ephesians 
as “a preface (87-92 A.D.) by the collector of Paul’s letters” and he dates 
the Pastorals about 150 A.D. Nonetheless, used with discretion, this book 
has much to offer to the student of the English text. 


Tyndale Hall, Bristol. J. W. WENHAM 


The Glorious Body of Christ. By R. B. Kuiper, President Emeritus of 
Calvin Seminary. (Eeerdmans, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1958. 
383 pp. $4.95.) 


Gome eighty years ago there appeared in a Dutch religious weekly a 

series of articles which were later reprinted in the form of a book 
which justly earned fame—Kuyper’s Work of the Holy Spirit. The book 
under review by his near-namesake had a similar origin, and it too may 
rightly claim to be a noteworthy contribution to theology. It has the merit 
of being exceedingly simple, while covering an immense amount of 
ground in the course of its fifty-three chapters. It is a most instructive, 
positive exposition of the doctrine of the Church from standpoint of 
orthodox Presbyterianism. It deals, amongst many other things, with the 
nature of the Church Visible and Invisible, with the problems of unity 
and division of discipline, with the offices of minister, ruling elder and 
deacon, with the sacraments, election and public worship. The work has 
a grandeur of conception and lucidity of expression which succeeds 
splendidly in bringing home the glory of the Body of Christ. 


The penalty of simplicity is almost necessarily an occasional lapse into 
over-simplication. Certain things are regarded as plainly scriptural which 
are far from being self-evident. This is perhaps most noteworthy in the 
matters concerning the ministry and church government. E.g. “the minis- 
try . . . is a full-time office”; Plymouth Brethren refuse to “recognize any 
form of church government”. It is a pity that the Anglo-Catholic view of 
apostolic succession is spoken of as the view held by the Anglican 
churches. From the Reformation to the Oxford movement this was cer- 
tainly not the Anglican view, nor is it now the view of either the Church 
of England Book of Common Prayer or, probably, of the majority of 
Anglicans. But these are small blemishes in a notable book. 


Tyndale Hall, Bristol. J. W. WENHAM. 


Great Sermons of the World. Compiled and edited by Clarence Edward 
Macartney. (Baker Book House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1958. 
454 pp. $4.95.) 


ee is a reprint of a volume which appeared first in 1926. It begins 

with three Biblical sermons, the Sermon on the Mount, Isaiah 63 and 
64, and Peter’s sermon at the great Pentecost. Many will experience a severe 
jolt when they are taken at once from these Biblical passages to the so- 
called “Second Epistle of Clement,” which, Dr. Macartney says, “is 
regarded as a forgery,” and contains “somewhat commonplace utterances.” 
The close association of Peter’s sermon and “Second Clement,” is, to say 
the least, incongruous. 
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This collection of sermons is marked by abundant variety; twenty-five 
specimens of preaching are given, from the different periods of Church 
History, from “Second Clement” to Campbell Morgan. Among the sermons 
given are Jonathan Edwards’ sermon on “The Blessed Dead” (2 Cor, 5:8), 
preached at the funeral of David Brainerd, Christmas Evan’s sermon on 
“The Triumph of Calvary” (Isa. 63:1-6), Thomas Chalmers’ sermon on 
“The Expulsive Power of a New Affection” (I John 2:15), Thomas 
Guthrie’s sermon on “The Sins and Sorrows of the City” (Luke 19:41), 
Liddon’s sermon on “The First Five minutes after Death” (I Cor. 13:12) 
and Phillips Brooks’ sermon on “The Candle of the Lord” (Prov. 20:27). 
It is interesting to note that the sermon by John Howe, the Puritan, on 
“The Redeemer’s Tears” is based on Thomas Guthrie’s text. 

Dr. Macartney’s prefatory remarks on each of the preachers are always 
very helpful. It might be noted that the name of Thomas Guthrie’s first 
parish is “Arbirlot,” not “Arbilot,” as printed here (p. 332). 

Dr. Macartney reminds us that a celebrated preacher was once asked by 
an enthusiastic hearer if he might have the privilege of printing the sermon 
to which he had just listened. “Yes,” answered the preacher, “provided 
you print the thunder also.” The “thunder” is wanting here; still, all 
preachers and students of preaching may find much in this volume that 
will instruct and stimulate. 


Whiting Bay, Arran. ALEXANDER Ross. 
The Holy Spirit. By Edwin H. Palmer. (Baker Book House. 1958. 174 pp. 
$3.50.) 


|. gga Books have been written on the Holy Spirit, some of them 
containing very dubious and unbalanced theology. The author of 
this book, in his Introduction, encourages us to expect from him a sane 
and consistently Biblical treatment of his deeply important subject, along 
the lines of the Reform theology. 

He says that, at the Reformation, “it was chiefly Calvin’s discovery of 
the Biblical doctrine of sovereign grace that demanded a heavy emphasis 
on the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. For Calvin stressed the total depravity 
of man and unconditional election. This meant, naturally, that if God were 
to implement His sovereign election, then the Holy Spirit must work 
powerfully in the lives of the elect.” These words indicate that Mr. Palmer 
is a convinced and uncompromising Calvinist; indeed, one wonders whether 
he is not, sometimes in danger of lapsing into Hyper-Calvinism. 

He says also that “Perhaps the two most thorough studies on the Holy 
Spirit are the one written by the English theologian in the 17th century 
and the volume produced in the last century by the Dutch statesman 
theologian Abraham Kuyper, both of whom followed the Reformed 
heritage.” He goes on to say that “these are, however, so ponderous and 
detailed that very few take time to read them.” A realization of that fact 
has moved him to write this compact, yet comprehensive treatise, in which 
serious students of theology may well find a reliable guide, at most points, 
to deeper study of the manifold operations of the Holy Spirit in the souls 
of men and in the universe. 

Some of his fourteen chapter headings are as follows: “The Holy 
Spirit and the Trinity,’ “The Holy Spirit and Creation,” “The Holy 
Spiril and Common Grace,” “The Holy Spirit and Revelation,” “The 
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Holy Spirit and Regeneration,” “The Holy Spirit and Sanctification,” 
“The Holy Spirit and Guidance,” and “The Holy Spirit and His Symbols.” 
These give some indication of the wide field that is covered. 


Deeply suggestive is Mr. Palmer’s reference to Kuyper’s contention that 
the rejection, as in the Eastern Church, of the filiogue clause from the 
doctrine of the Procession of the Holy Spirit, leads to an unhealthy 
mysticism. “It tends to isolate the work of the Holy Spirit from the work 
of Jesus. Redemption by Christ is put in the background, while the 
sanctifying work of the Spirit is brought to the fore. The emphasis is more 
and more on the of the Spirit in our lives, which tends to lead to an 
independence from Christ, the Church, and the Bible” (p. 18). These 
words confront us with perennial problems for theologians to ponder. 


Mr. Palmer reveals himself throughout this volume as a competent 
theologian, who finds his way most of the time with sureness of tread 
through the complexities and subtleties of the subject he has taken in hand. 
His teaching is always bracing, and a careful study of his words ought 
to lead to an enrichment of the theological thinking of the reader. If only 
there were a little more mellowness of tone throughout, one feels that the 
value of the volume would have been considerably enhanced. 


Whiting Bay, Arran. ALEXANDER Ross. 


The Adequate Man, Studies in Philippians. By Paul S. Rees. (Marshall, 
Morgan & Scott, London and Edinburgh. 1958. 127 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


In chapters 2 to 5 Dr. Rees deals with the contents of Philippians, a 
chapter at a time, using the headings of his four Bible Readings at Keswick 
last July, “The Affectionate Man,” “The Alert Man,” “The Aspiring Man” 
and “The Adequate Man.” He follows here, more or less, the lines of the 
Bible Readings, with omissions and additions. 


In his first chapter he answers these questions: Where was Philippians 
written? When was it written? By whom was it written? On the first 
question his conclusion is that the traditional view that the Epistle was 
written at Rome seems still to have the best of the argument. On the 
second question his position is that the date of writing falls somewhere 
between the year 60 and the year 62. On the third question he quotes with 
approval the dogmatic statement of an American writer, Simcox: “If this 
letter was not writen by Paul, nothing was.” 


It is clear at point after point that this exposition is based upon a very 
careful exegetical study of the Greek text. Dr. Rees makes skilful use of 
the writings of various commentators and he quotes several times very 
effectively from various translations. It is interesting to note that, in dealing 
with Phil. 4:5, he sides with Moule, as against Lightfoot and Alford, and 
takes Paul to mean: “The Lord is near.” He says that he likes the vigour 
and simplicity of the rendering given by J. B. Phillips: “never forget the 
nearness of your Lord.” 


There are flashes of pleasing humour, but the general tone of the 
exposition is one of the deepest devotion. The fires of devotion ought to be 
made to burn more brightly in the soul of the reader, as he is brought into 
such intimate contact with the man who says: “Life means Christ to me.” 
Whiting Bay, Arran. ALEXANDER Ross. 
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The Responsible Christian. By Victor Obenhaus. (University of Chicago 
Press, 1957. In England through the agency of Cambridge University 
Press. 1958. xi, 219 pp. 30s.). 


Salt of the Earth. By Agnes Reiniger Bieber. (Vantage Press, New York. 
1958. 135 pp. $2.50.). 


TT Roman Church has its Papal encyclicals which prescribe the thinking 
and action of Church members. Protestants have no such central 
authority, although from time to time denominational and interdenomi- 
national conferences issue their findings. The average Church member 
takes little notice, and it is the conviction of Dr. Victor Obenhaus, who 
is Associate Professor in the Federated Theological Faculty, University 
of Chicago, that we think too little of the social implications of our 
Christian faith. So in this book he surveys areas of life, commenting on 
the situation in the past and in the present, and setting out what the 
individual Christian and the Church corporately ought to be doing. 


While the standpoint is American, the book is relevant for Europe, as 
the subjects of the chapters show ; economic life, industrial relations, agri- 
culture, race, communism, welfare, health, Church and state, civil rights, 
and Christian vocation. Incidentally, why is there not a chapter on 
nuclear warfare? The author refuses to be stampeded into mere expe- 
diency ; thus, under “Communism”, he writes: “To coerce Christians to 
act responsibly simply because Russia will win if we fail to do so is a 
questionable device” (p. 47). While the book is a challenge to laymen 
in the modern world, it should also be read by the minister who is seriously 
concerned to guide the thinking of his people. 


Yet the author of the second book would disagree. She seemingly has 
little time for detailed application, which would savour too much of try- 
ing to establish the Kingdom of God upon earth. This book is a strange 
blend of usefulness and blindness. One bows before the spiritual enthu- 
siasm of the writer, while wishing that she had a little more spiritual dis- 
cernment. She calls one chapter, “Down with Intellectualism”, and yet 
herself propounds the highly intellectual doctrines of cosmic sin and cos- 
mic redemption. She bases so much on Scripture that it is disconcerting 
to find her regarding the apostolic preaching of the atoning death of 
Christ as a hangover from the Old Testament (p. 77). The fact is that 
she is so full of the conception of sin as the embodiment of self, and 
Christ’s work as cleansing and redeeming, that she cannot see that this 
can be held concurrently with the New Testament revelation of sin as 
the transgression of God’s law, with the death of Christ as the ground 
of our justification. Yet one need not turn further than the Lord’s Prayer 
to find the thought of sin as transgression and as debt. 


If one can overlook these things, there is very much in the book which 
makes us ask whether we are really putting first things first. | Have 
we really tackled the problem of self, or have we a form of religious life 
that keeps self enthroned ? 


Tyndale Hall, Bristol. J. STAFFORD WRIGHT. 
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The Bridge is Love. By Hans A. de Boer. (Marshall, Morgan & Scott, 
London, 1958. 256 pp. 15s.). 
The Greatest of These is Love. By A. A. van Ruler. (Eerdmans, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 1958. 111 pp. $2.00.). 
r is almost impossible to analyze Christian love, though it is possible 
to illustrate it. That is why one leaves Mr. de Boer’s book with a 
sense of having had a fuller glimpse of what love in action really means ; 
and similarly what life is like when love fails. In this book, which does 
not read like a translation from the German, Mr. de Boer tells simply and 
graphically the story of a journey round the world, in the course of which 
he visited such places of tension as South Africa, Mau Mau country, 
India, and Japan. Unlike some other writers, the author is able to efface 
himself in his narrative, so that one sees the situation rather than Mr. 
de Boer in the situation, although he is of course recounting largely his 
own experiences. One of the most vivid incidents is the description of 
how he went out alone to meet one of the Mau Mau generals, and one 
of the most frightening descriptions is of the victims of Hiroshima. Dr. 
Niemiller’s foreword points some of the morals; but the book itself 
speaks for itself, and preaches a powerful sermon. 

Of the second book, by the Professor of Dogmatic Theology in the 
University of Utrecht, one can only say that it is a very excellent exposi- 
tion of 1 Corinthians 13. The author goes through the chapter sentence 
by sentence, devoting about four pages to the exposition of each. This 
would be a good book for meditation and for sermon preparation, and 
the translation by Lewis B. Smedes is reasonably smooth and idiomatic. 
Tyndale Hall, Bristol. J. STAFFORD WRIGHT. 


Between God and Satan. By Helmut Thielicke, Professor of Systematic 
Theology at the University of Hamburg. Translated by C. C. Barber, 
M.A., D.Phil. (Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh & London. 1958. x, 
84 pp. 10s. 6d.). 

PTs is the third issue of a book which first appeared in Germany in the 
troubled days of 1938, yet it is in no sense dated. It is a penetrating 

analysis of temptation in the light of the three recorded temptations of 

Christ in the wilderness. Each temptation is treated in turn, and frequent 

sub-headings make it easy to see at a glance the line of the author’s think- 

ing. Sentence after sentence gives food for consideration. Thus, “The 
devil refuses to stand ‘under’ God. He only stands ‘on’ the fact of God” 

(p. 50). “The mystery of temptation: Man as the god of God” (p. 2). 

“We cannot fight temptation with thoughts, with apologetics” (p. 27). 

The book is a well-knit whole, and one can strongly recommend it. 

Tyndale Hall, Bristol. J. STAFFORD WRIGHT. 


The Book of Genesis. A Study Manual. By Charles F. Pfeiffer, (Baker, 
Grand Rapids. 1958. 108 pp. $1.50.). 
The Epistle to the Philippians. A Study Manual. By Alfred L. Greenway. 
(Baker, Grand Rapids. 1958. 75 pp. §1.25.). 
are two additions to the “Shield Bible Study Series”. Dr. Pfeiffer 
of Moody Bible Institute, Chicago, who has already contributed the 
study manual on Leviticus to the series, has now written a manual on 
Genesis which will be of great use in Bible study groups. He does not 
say much about the documentary analysis of Genesis outside the preface, 
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where he points out that “the evangelical Christian is free to admit the 
existence of both written and oral traditions which were embodied in the 
Mosaic writings. He insists, however, that the Holy Spirit imparted to 
their human author that discrimination which enabled him to choose that 
which was both true and a necessary part of sacred Scripture. Similarly 
those editorial additions to the Mosaic writings, after the death of Moses, 
are equally inspired with the words which Moses himself wrote” (p. 8). 

Dr. Greenway (a minister of the Apostolic Church in New Zealand) 
accepts a Roman provenance for Philippians, and gives a detailed analysis 
of the epistle. There are too many misprints in the transliterations of 
Greek words. 


The Amplified New Testament. (Zondervan Publishing House, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 1958. xvi, 995 pp. $3.95.). 
4 haps is a new English translation of the New Testament from the Greek 
text of Westcott and Hort. It has been carried through by an edi- 
torial committee of twelve working on behalf of the Lockman Founda- 
tion of La Habra, California. It is a faithful rendering of the Greek, 
“amplified” in the sense that alternative renderings or additional words 
necessary to bring out the full sense of the original are incorporated in 
the text instead of appearing in the margin or as footnotes. Thus Luke 
18: 18 is presented thus: “And a certain ruler asked Him, Teacher (You 
who are essentially and perfectly morally) good, what shall I do to inherit 
eternal life [that is, to partake of eternal salvation in the Messiah’s king- 
dom]?” Or let Rom. 12: 1f. serve as a further example: “I appeal to 
you therefore, brethren, and beg of you in view of [all] the mercies of 
God, to make a decisive dedication of your bodies—presenting all your 
members and faculties—as a living sacrifice, holy (devoted, consecrated) 
and well pleasing to God, which is your reasonable (rational, intelligent) 
service and spiritual worship. Do not be conformed to this world—this 
age, fashioned after and adapted to its external, superficial customs. But 
be transformed (changed) by the [entire] renewal of your mind—by its 
new ideals and its attitude—so that you may prove [for yourselves] what 
is the good and acceptable and perfect will of God, even the thing which 
is good and acceptable and perfect [in His sight for you]”. 
The work thus includes some of the qualities of a commentary in the 
course of the translation. It is a version for the study rather than for 
devotional or public use. 


B. W. Newton and Dr. S. P. Tregelles. Teachers of the Faith and the 
Future. By G. H. Fromow. (The Sovereign Grace Advent Testimony, 
9 Milnthorpe Road, London, W.4. 1959. vi, 174 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


. FROMOW has in recent years contributed to THE EVANGELICAL 

QUARTERLY articles on B. W. Newton and S. P. Tregelles, 
two eminent biblical scholars and theologians of the nineteenth century. 
In this welcome book he has incorporated the substance of those articles, 
together with other material (including some short papers by the two men 
themselves). B. W. Newton’s gifts were not so widely appreciated as they 
should have been, partly because of the limited sphere to which he restric- 
ted himself ecclesiastically (especially after his withdrawal from the 
Brethren movement in 1845). But it was he who turned the thoughts of 
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his younger kinsman Tregelles to the intelligent acceptance of the Chris- 
tian faith and the study of Holy Scripture; and the praise of Tregelles is 
in all the churches for his immense contribution to New Testament 
textual criticism. When, towards the end of his days, Tregelles was pre- 
vented by ill health from completing his work on the Greek New 
Testament, it was Newton who undertook the responsibility of seeing the 
concluding part through the press. Another notable service rendered by 
Tregelles to biblical scholarship was his English edition of Gesenius’s 
Hebrew Lexicon. 

Considerable attention is paid in this volume to their eschatological 
interpretation, which took the form of a simple and non-dispensational 
futurism. Their general theological position was uncompromisingly in the 
Reformed tradition. 

It would be sad if the insights of such men were forgotten, and Mr. 
Fromow deserves our warm thanks for bringing them afresh to our 
attention. 


John Calvin 1509-1959. 450th Anniversary Commemoration. (The 
Reformed Presbyterian Church of Ireland. Obtainable from the Con- 
vener of the Witness Bearing Committee, Rev. F. S. Leahy, 468 
Ravenhill Road, Belfast. 1959. 16 pp. 1s.) 


as EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY feels itself highly honoured by the 

appearance of this commemoration pamphlet, for two out of the three 
contributions which it contains were first published in our pages, and are 
reproduced here by a permission as gladly given as it is graciously 
acknowledged. One is Dr. MacLean Watt’s poem which we ourselves have 
reprinted in this issue, and the other is the article “Did Calvin Advocate 
Theocracy?” by Dr. Marc Cheneviére of Geneva, which appeared in our 
pages in April, 1937. The third contribution to the pamphlet is an article 
on “John Calvin’s Social Consciousness” by the Rev. F. S. Leahy, which 
originally appeared in Christianity Today. Mr. Leahy has also written a 
short Introduction to the pamphlet, which is an excellent shillingsworth. 
The Committee hope to issue a companion pamphlet, later in the year, 
on Calvin's life and teaching. 


ee The Banner of Truth Trust, 78B Chiltern Street, London, W.1, we 
have received five further commentaries in their Geneva series of re- 
issues—A Commentary on the Prophet Joel, by John Calvin (133 pp. ; 6s.), 
A Commentary on Zechariah, by Thomas V. Moore (251 pp.; 9s.), The 
Prophet Jonah: His Character and Mission to Nineveh, by Hugh Martin 
(vii, 359 pp. ; 12s. 6d.), Am Exposition on the Epistle of Jude, by Thomas 
Manton (376 pp.; 13s.), and Robert Haldane’s Exposition of the Epistle 
to the Romans (660 pp.; 15s.). Calvin’s expository gifts need no com- 
mendation ; his commentary on Joel was first delivered in the form of 
lectures to theological students at Geneva. Thomas Moore was an Ameri- 
can Presbyterian scholar of last century ; his work on Zechariah originally 
formed part of a volume in which he presented a new translation, with 
notes, of Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi. “A capital book”, said Spur- 
geon ; “most useful to ministers”. Hugh Martin’s volume is introduced 
by Professor John Murray, who says that among the names of those 
whom God raised up in the evangelical revival of the Scottish Church in 
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the middle half of last century none deserves more honour than his. Of 
his exposition of Jonah Spurgeon said: “No one who has it will need 
any other”. Manton’s Jude was described by Spurgeon as “most com- 
mendable” ; the reader will find here the same expository gifts as mark 
his companion exposition of James (a recent reprint of which was re- 
viewed in our pages in January-March, 1958). 

At the sight of the reprint of Robert Haldane’s commentary on Romans 
we rejoice as at the finding of great spoil. Dr. Lloyd-Jones does well in 
his foreword when he couples it with Charles Hodge’s great work on the 
same epistle. He confesses his difficulty in deciding which is the better: 
“While Hodge excels in accurate scholarship, there is greater warmth of 
spirit and more practical application in Haldane”. The Epistle to the 
Romans has always been in the van when revivals of Biblical religion 
have taken place, and it was so in Haldane’s day. This exposition is the 
written record of the expositions which wrought such a work for God 
among theological students in Geneva—a work which produced men of 
the quality of Merle D’Aubigné, Frédéric Monod, Louis Gaussen and 
César Malan. 

The same publishers have reissued George Smeaton’s Cunningham Lec- 
tures for 1882, The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit (ix, 372 pp. ; 13s. 6d.), with 
a foreword by Dr. Martyn Lloyd-Jones, and Vol. I of The Select Works of 
Jonathan Edwards (176 pp.; 8s.). This volume contains an account of 
Edwards’ life by Iain H. Murray, Edwards’ Narrative of Surprising Con- 
versions, and three characteristic sermons. More recently they have issued 
an abridged edition of The Christian Ministry: With an Inquiry into the 
Causes of its Inefficiency, by Charles Bridges (xiii, 390 pp.; 13s. 6d.), and 
a reprint of A. A. Hodge’s excellent handbook on The Confession of Faith 
(xxvi, 404 pp.; 13s. 6d.). When the Edinburgh Reformed Ecumenical 
Synod in 1953 set up a committee to study and report on certain questions 
relating to marriage and divorce, there was one crucial point at which 
its members found that a particular phrase in Hodge’s exposition of the 
relevant section of the Westminster Confession expressed what they wished 
to say better than any form of words they could have devised themselves. 
It is good to see in circulation again a work which continues to prove 
its worth over eighty years after its first appearance. 


cross the Atlantic the Sovereign Grace Book Club, 1124 Southeast 

First Street, Evansville 13, Indiana, continues to republish excellent 
works of an earlier day; they are obtainable in this country through Mr. 
Thomas Watson, 1 Cliff House, Weston Lane, Southampton. Their most 
recent issues to reach us are An Exposition of the Epistle of Paul the 
Apostle to the Galatians, by Dr. John Brown (1784-1858), a distinguished 
leader in the Scottish Secession Church (427 pp. ; $4.95); An Exposition 
of John Seventeen, by Thomas Manton (451 pp.; $5.95), a series of ser- 
mons on our Lord’s high-priestly prayer, with an introduction by J. Mar- 
cellus Kik; An Exposition of Ephesians 1: 1—2: 10, by Thomas Goodwin 
(1958. x, 824 pp. $5.95), fifty-nine sermons on these thirty-three verses, 
with an introduction by Dr. Roger Nicole; The Christian in Complete 
Armour, by William Gurnall (1958. 603 pp. $6.95), and Temptation and 
Sin, by John Owen (1958. viii, 322 pp. $3.95). The four last-named 
works illustrate the pre-eminently pastoral concern of the great seventeenth- 
century Puritans. 
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Readers of Mr. E. K. Simpson’s recent commentary on Ephesians may 
have noticed his occasional apt quotations from Gurnall, e.g., “When thou 
hast thy best suit on, Christian, remember who paid for it!’ Gurnall’s 
own magnum opus deals with Ephesians—not with the whole epistle, but 
with the paragraph which describes the panoply of God (Eph. 6: 10-17). 
[As for “all prayer” (v. 18), that is the subject of a separate treatise of 
Gurnall’s, which the Sovereign Grace Book Club hopes also to publish.] 
So here are 600 pages of double columns dealing with eight verses of 
Scripture, but these 600 pages form an abridged version of the original 
work! Each item of the Christian’s armour is treated so exhaustively 
that we are presented, in effect, with a whole body of practical divinity 
here. Bishop J. C. Ryle says: “One grand peculiarity of The Christian 
in Complete Armour is the soundness and scriptural proportion of its 
doctrinal statements. There is nothing extravagant and overstretched in | 
Gurnall’s exhibition of any point, either in faith or in practice. Nothing 
is glaringly over-coloured, nothing is completely thrown into the shade. 
In this respect it is eminently like Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, a work 
so beautifully proportioned in doctrine, that Calvinist and Arminian, 
Churchman and Dissenter, are all alike agreed in admiring it”. 

Temptation and Sin‘ contains three expository treatises by John Owen: 
The Mortification of Sin (based on Rom. 8: 13), Temptation (based on 
Matt. 26: 41), and The Remainders of Indwelling Sin in Believers (based 
on Rom. 7: 21). Dr. Paul K. Jewett’s words on the third of these are 
applicable in measure to all three: “The author probes the depth of the 
heart’s darkest mystery, the propensity to evil, with a thoroughness hardly 
surpassed by a modern psychoanalyst. Unlike most psychoanalysts, how- 
ever, Owen weaves into his exposé of man’s sinful heart the Scriptural 
antidote, which is the principle of grace kept up in the believer by the 
Holy Ghost so that the law of sin in him does not become a law unto 
him ; the true Christian does not, he cannot, ‘make a trade of sin’. The 
entire treatise is saturated with Scripture and seasoned with practical wis- 
dom and helpful advice. It is written not only to inform but also to 
edify. Here is ‘existential’ theology in the true sense of the word”. 


Children of the Reformation. By Marian M. Schoolland. (Wm. B. Eerd- 
— Publishing Co., Grand Rapids 3, Michigan. 1958. 142 pp. 


H® is a popular account of the origin and growth of the Christian 

Reformed Church, by a lady whose family name occupies an honoured 
place in its annals. The Christian Reformed Church celebrated its cen- 
tenary in 1957, but Miss Schoolland does not begin in 1857 but in 1517, 
when Martin Luther nailed his Ninety-Five Theses to the church door in 
Wittenberg. She carries the story of the Reformation via Geneva to the 
Low Countries, tells of the rise and progress of the Reformed Church 
of the Netherlands, of the Synod of Dort, of the Afscheiding, of Dominee 
Van Raalte and his followers who left their homeland in 1846 to settle 
in Holland, Michigan, the following year, of the division between the 
new settlers and the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church which had already 


1 This edition is distributed to the trade by Zondervan Publishing House, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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spent two hundred years in the New World, and of the consequent forma- 
tion of the Christian Reformed Church in 1857. Then in greater detail 
she tells the story of the last hundred years, showing how slowly and cau- 
tiously the Christian Reformed people became less and less Dutch and 
more and more English-speaking Americans, and how they consolidated 
their spiritual culture and extended their witness in a wide variety of 
ways. Today the Christian Reformed Church is better prepared than ever 
to enter the many doors of opportunity that stand open before her. While 
Miss Schoolland’s main purpose is to acquaint members of the Christian 
Reformed Church with their noble heritage, so that they may be worthy 
bearers of the torch of truth which their predecessors have handed on to 
them, readers of other Reformed traditions will read her book with 
pleasure. 


The Lord from Heaven. By Leon Morris. (Eerdmans. 1958. 112 pp. 
$1.50.). 

The Unity and Disunity of the Church. By G. W. Bromiley. (Eerdmans. 
1958. 104 pp. $1.50.). 


these two “Pathway Books” Dr. Morris’s study of the New Testa- 
ment teaching on the deity and humanity of Jesus Christ has already 

been reviewed in our pages (October-December, 1958, p. 242). 

Professor Bromiley gives us a fresh and stimulating study of the problem 
presented by the general Christian acknowledgment of the unity of the 
Church coupled with the actual spectacle of her disunity. He considers 
certain partial attempts to overcome this disunity (e.g. the Roman way, 
the Independent way, the “invisible” way and the ecumenical way), and 
then studies the “basis, focus, centre and substance of the church’s unity” 
which he rightly finds in Christ Himself “as its Saviour, Lord and Head” 
(p. 41). What this involves is considered in chapters on unity in the 
Father and the Spirit and unity in the death and resurrection of Christ. 
Then he comes to grips with the “pattern of unity” in relation to the 
Bible, confession, the sacraments, and the ministry. On all these he has 
something wise and biblical to say; and his book should be welcomed 
over a wide area as an evangelical contribution to the problem stated in 
its title. 

The Spreading rlame. The Rise and Progress of Christianity from its 
First Beginnings to the Conversion of the English. By F. F. Bruce. 
(London: The Paternoster Press. 1958. 432 pp. 21s. Published in 
U.S.A. by Eerdmans, Grand Rapids, Michigan, at §5.00.). 


7s contents of this book first appeared in three successive volumes in 

“The Second Thoughts Library”"—The Dawn of Christianity, The 
Growing Day, and Light in the West. They have now been considerably 
revised and published in this one-volume edition. Sometimes the revision 
involves a change of mind, as on the question whether Titus was circum- 
cised or not on the occasion referred to in Gal. 2: 3-5; more often it 
amounts to a bringing of the narrative up to date, as in the chapter on 
Early British Christianity, which now contains an account of the rooms 
set apart for Christian worship in the recently-discovered fourth-century 
Roman villa at Lullingstone in Kent. Professor Bruce’s trilogy has already 
been welcomed by many readers of widely divergent confessional alle- 
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giance as an interesting and reliable introduction to Early Church History, PI 
and its usefulness should be increased in this new edition. OS. 


“Go Ye Therefore...” By Alexander Pulleng. (London: The Pater- 
noster Press. 1958. 120 pp. 7s. 6d.) 
sub-title of this work, “Missionary Service in a Changing World”, 
indicates its subject-matter. Mr. Pulleng, who is joint-editor of Echoes 
of Service and Echoes Quarterly Review, two Brethren missionary periodic- 
als, has not only a long-standing interest in foreign missionary work but 
also considerable practical experience of missionary administration. While 
he writes with primary reference to Brethren missions, he has much to 
say that is applicable to the whole front of the Christian mission in the 
world today. He deals with such practical matters as the responsibility 
of the sending churches, the necessity for their systematic instruction re- 
garding the world mission, the motives, qualifications, call and prepara- 
tion for missionary service, the conflicts, problems, resources, aims and 
methods of missionary work, and closes with the challenge of the con- 
tinuing and pressing need of mankind for the gospel. 


Our Matchless Lord. By J. B. Watson. (London: Pickering & Inglis 
Ltd. 1958. 79 pp. 8s. 6d.) 
M* ROBERT RENDALL, who a short time ago produced a memoir of his 
friend J. B. Watson, has here edited a selection of ten papers by Mr. 
Watson on the person and work of Christ. Most of these papers ‘took 
shape in the course of expository preaching, and they retain something of 
the urgency and freshness of the spoken word. They are able, reverent, 
wholesome, and Christ-exalting. One of them ends thus: “The fact of 
the Virgin Birth stands guard at the doorway of the Faith over the central 
truth of the Person of Christ, holding Him forth in the words of the 
Westminster Confession, ‘True God, True Man, One Christ’”’. 


Preaching the Word. By J. Reginald Hill, B.A. (London: Pickering & 
Inglis Ltd. 1958. 108 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


R. HILL, a well-known officer of the Children’s Special Service Mission, 

contributed the substance of this little book originally in the form of 

articles in The Witness. A layman, himself, he writes more particu- 
larly for lay preachers, and has much wisdom to impart regarding both 
the message they preach and the method of preaching it. And some of 
his readers will profit by the chapter entitled “Twisted Techniques” in 
which he says some salutary things about how not to preach it. Preach- 
ing must be Bible-based, but the preacher must know what the Bible says 
and means, and not use it as a vehicle for his own ideas. The remarks 
in the last chapter (“Conducting the Service”) on the choice of hymns, 
and still more on the preparation of public prayer, are most needful. 


A Handbook for the Preacher at Work. By Jeff D. Brown. (Baker Book 
House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 1958. 90 pp. $1.75.) 
Is addition to the “Minister's Handbook Series” is not simply designed 
for the preacher as preacher; it covers many of the varied aspects 
of the pastor’s life (and of the life of the pastor’s wife), and has wise 
advice to give on them all, although some of the advice is obviously more 
appropriate to the United States than to other countries. 
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Preach the Word. By Billy Apostolon. (Baker, Grand Rapids. 1958. 
97 pp. $1.00.) 
bass first instalment of the “True to the Bible Sermon Outline Series” 
contains seven sets of sermon outlines, as follows: “Seven Deadly 
Sins” ; “Seven Sermons to Saints” ; “Seven Sermons to Sinners”; “Seven 
Sermons on Salvation”; “Seven Sermons for Funerals” ; “Seven Sermons 
about the Saviour”; “Seven Sermons for Special Occasions”. Each out- 
line has seven heads; each head has three sub-heads. Each head could 
thus be expanded into a self-contained sermon. Each outline occupies 
exactly one page, and the other side of the leaf is blank—for the preacher’s 
greater convenience, one presumes. 


What the Sects Teach. By Edward J. Tanis. (Baker, Grand Rapids. 1958. 
89 pp. $1.00.) 

: E sects” are Jehovah’s Witnesses, Seventh-day Adventism, Christian 
Science and Spiritism. Mr. Tanis, a well-known minister of the Chris- 

tian Reformed Church, gives a well-informed and judicious appraisal and 

critique of each from the Reformed standpoint. 


Devotions and Prayers of Johann Arndt. Selected and translated by John 
Joseph Stoudt. (Baker Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 1958. 
111 pp. $1.50.) 
1S little manual consists of fifty-two selected meditations and prayers 
from True Christianity and The Garden of Paradise, two devotional 
classics by the Protestant mystic Johann Arndt (1555-1610). It is a spiritual 
gem. 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress for Devotional Reading. Simplified by Clara 
E. Murray. (Baker Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 1958. 
119 pp. $1.50.) 

IS is an addition to Baker’s series of devotional volumes, uniform with 
the volume reviewed above. It is a “simplified” and abridged edition 
of Part I of The Pilgrim's Progress. Of the right of The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress to a place in any library of devotion there can be no question. But 
why “simplify” The Pilgrim’s Progress? Is there any advantage in 

changing “As I walked through the wilderness of this world” to “As I 

went through the wild waste of this world”? And Bunyan is not only 

simplified, he is bowdlerized as well. The “foul fiend” Apollyon becomes 

“an evil-looking monster”, and there is a discreet silence regarding just 

how hard the lock of Giant Despair’s iron gate went when Christian and 

Hopeful tried it with the key of Promise. Never mind, we wish the sim- 

plification well, in the sense that we hope it will send many to the authentic 

Bunyan. 


The Book Without Seam. By Alexis Jacob. (Contact Publications Ltd., 
28 Radcliffe Road, Croydon. 1958. xvi, 174 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

TX more than one New Testament passage an analogy is suggested be- 

tween the creative work of God recorded at the beginning of Genesis 

and the new creation which is inaugurated in the soul by the Light of 

men. Mr. Jacob has traced this analogy out in detail in some remarkable 

ways. The seven days of Gen. 1: 1-2: 4a are viewed by him as a pattern 
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of divine activity which he finds repeated in the Bible as a whole and in 
its several parts, and also in the individual’s spiritual experience. The 
recurrence of the sevenfold pattern convinces him of the unity of the 
Bible, which he accordingly describes as “the book without seam”. 


All the Men of the Bible. By Herbert Lockyer. (Zondervan Publishing 
House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1958. 381 pp. $4.95.) 

Ik this large volume the author lists over 3,000 men who are named in 
the Bible. Some names are names and nothing more; about others we 
have a bare minimum of information; others are well-known characters, 
and on these Dr. Lockyer enlarges. It is not only a reference book ; the 
preacher will find much useful material here, and sometimes ready-made 
titles for his sermons ! 


The Fundamentals for Today. Edited by Charles L. Feinberg. Vols. I 
and II. (Kregel Publications, 525 Eastern Ave., S.E., Grand Rapids 6, 
Michigan. 1958, 1959. 657 pp. $4.50 each; $7.95 the set.) 

T° mark its jubilee year (1958) the Bible Institute of Los Angeles has 
decided to reissue a revised and abridged edition of The Fundamentals, 

a series of twelve paper-backed volumes which were distributed freely all 

over the English-speaking world between 1909 and 1915, and from which 

the terms “fundamentalism” and “fundamentalist” appear to have been 
derived. 

It could be argued that the needs of today might be better served by 
an entirely new series of papers dealing with the basic tenets of the Chris- 
tian faith. Yet, while several of the articles in the old series are obviously 
dated, there are others which have worn remarkably well. Among the 
latter we may instance “God in Christ the Only Revelation of the Father- 
hood of God” (Robert E. Speer), “The Deity of Christ” (B. B. Warfield), 
and “The Virgin Birth of Christ” (James Orr). The work of revision and 
abridgment has made some of the articles more “fundamentalist” than they 
were in their original form ; it is significant, for example, that the section 
of James Orr’s essay on “Science and Christian Faith” entitled “Evolution 
and Man” (see Vol. IV, pp. 91 ff. of the first edition) has been cut out. 

The page numbering of the two volumes is consecutive. 


The Living Scriptures. Religious Drawings by Jack Hamm. (Kregel Pub- 
lications, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 1958. 128 pp. $1.50.) 
ype HAMM is a leading cartoonist in America; his religious cartoons 
appear week by week in hundreds of newspapers and magazines 
throughout the United States. Here we have a collection of 120. of the 
best of them, in which the message of the Bible is vividly presented. 


